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ARTICLE I. 
THE RELATION OF SCIENCE TO RELIGION, 
By Rev. J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, D. D., Berlin. 


In the discussion of this subject the attention is usually con- 
fined to the results of scientific investigation in order to de- 
termine their effect on religion. Valuable as this method is it 
does not go to the root of the matter, for it always leaves in 
doubt the effect that may be produced by future discoveries. 
How far can science affect religion? is a deeper, broader, and 
more important question than this: How far have the dis- 
coveries of science affected religion? In order that the former 
may be answered it will be necessary to inquire into the rela- 
tion of science itself to religion. 

Whenever there has been a revival of learning, or marked 
progress in any department of thought, or a popularization of 
the results of scholarship, the tendency has at first been to pro- 
duce confusion. Cherished convictions and the established 
order of things were threatened by the innovations. This is 
illustrated by the humanists in Italy, the reformation in Ger- 
many, the discoveries of Copernicus and Galileo, the various 
efforts of the last century to popularize the results of. criticism, 
and of those in our age to popularize science. When an ar- 
canum of the schools is made the property of the masses it 
usually produces agitation and disorder. The subject may be 
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of such a nature as to require special preparation; since the 
masses lack this they will misapprehend the subject, will seize 
some parts and neglect others, and will take, what they do ap- 
propriate, in a fragmentary and imperfect form. The less pre- 
pared they are to appreciate its depth or even to grasp its first 
principles, the more likely they are to imagine that they have 
mastered it completely. In order to make any profound theme 
the commodity of the people at large it is not enough to let it 
down to them; they must also be raised into its appreciation. 

When a scholarly subject is popularized the imperfect appre- 
hension is usually supplemented by wrong applications and in- 
correct inferences. A new adjustment of the old to the new 
views becomes necessary, and the uncritical adoption of crude 
notions is usually followed by the hasty rejection of cherished 
opinions. When the work of destruction once begins and 
grows into a habit there is no telling where it will end. While 
the revolution is absorbed in removing the rubbish of past 
ages it does not yet become evident what the new structure is 
to be. A period of more sober reflection is required to pass 
from a destructive to a constructive period. 

In our day the rapid development of science and the efforts 
to make it popular simply reveal the phenomena usual on such 
occasions. When we speak of the spread of science we are apt 
to forget that the scientific spirit and method are found in very 
rare cases. Science itself depends on the authority of facts and 
mathematical demonstrations; but the opinions on scientific 
subjects floating about in a community are generally based on 
the authority of some investigator. The so-called popular 
science is often misleading ; and it is not surprising that inves- 
tigators like Professor Tait speak of it contemptuously. He 
calls it a “very peculiar smattering,” advises his hearers to 
“eschew popular science, whose dicta are pernicious just in 
proportion as they are the outcome of presumptuous ignor- 
ance,” and declares that “even among the particularly well ed- 
ucated class who write for the higher literary and scientific 
journals, there is wide-spread ignorance as to some of the most 
elementary principles of Physics.” (Recent Advances in Physical 
Science). One need but know the worth of the ordinary opinions 
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on scientific subjects in order to appreciate the value of the in- 
ferences drawn from them. 

The intellectual victory over error is gained less by direct at- 
tacks than by completely mastering and exposing the errone- 
ous principles. To overcome the errors of faith and of skepti- 
cism we must understand the grounds on which they rest, par- 
ticularly their psychological basis. When scientific knowledge 
is spread many old notions are found to be false, while others 
are seen to rest on insufficient data; as a consequence faith in 
them is shaken. When the mind after a firm but false faith be- 
gins to doubt, it is inclined to go to the other extreme, namely 
to universal skepticism. It is natural that with its basis faith 
itself should fall; but with this we do not stop. Not only do 
we make our convictions the basis of faith, but we also treat 
them as if the reality or existence of the objects of faith depended 
on these convictions. It is forgotten that the object itself is not* 
in the least affected by our faith or unbelief. The faith of the 
Romans does not make Jupiter anything outside of the mind 
of the believer, any more than the denial of the whole world 
that the sun is the centre of our system affects its position. 
Reality is the only sure basis of faith ; but faith can never be the 
creator or basis of reality. The converse is also equally true: 
the fact that faith is found to have rested on an insecure basis 
must shake that faith; but it does not prove that the object of 
that faith does not exist. 

Whoever has been disciplined in modern philosophy, es- 
pecially in the Kantian system, will not make the mistake of 
identifying his faith with the existence of its objects. When 
consequently criticism or intellectual progress removes the past 
foundations of faith he will see at once that this does not imply 
that the objects do not exist. There may bea flaw in Anselm’s 
ontological argument, and yet God may be. The world moved 
before it was demonstrated or believed. The question therefore 
is not whether we believe or deny the existence of an object, 
but whether proofs can be given that it does exist ; though even 
if this cannot be done faith may be made impossible by prov- 
ing that there can be for it no reliable basis. The attacks on 
faith, therefore, lead the thoughtful man to a thorough revision 
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of its grounds and are calculated to make him, if his belief is at 
all shaken, an honest doubter, and to give him the strongest 
impulse to seek the truth. The attitude of a sincere doubter 
and inquirer is not only in perfect harmony with Christianity, 
but is actually demanded by it, until all just reason to question 
is removed. Professing to lead into the truth, it encourages the 
severest tests of its doctrines. It wants its followers to be able 
to give a reason for the faith in them, and to prove all things, 
while holding fast only to that which is good. 

The Christian’s attitude toward science is therefore that of a 
free man who has an open mind for the truth wherever found 
and whatever its nature—an attitude which is part of his reli- 
gion and not in spite of it. Any other position would spring 
from a narrow dogmatism, bigotry, or fanaticism. All effort to 
check free and thorough investigation is evidence of weakness 
of faith, which lacks confidence in its basis, and fears that dig- 
ging will reveal its sandy foundation. This perfect freedom of 
investigation of course does not mean that the hypotheses of 
investigators are at once to be accepted as final or that the 
money and institutions of the church are to be the means of 
spreading them. But no sane man questions that whatever is 
firmly established as truth, whatever its nature, will eventually 
prevail. 

This is the true Protestant position respecting science. 
Whether the evangelical churches have always been true to it 
is another question. Sometimes utterances of ministers may 
breathe a different spirit; but they are as subversive of Protest- 
ant principles as of the autonomy of science. And no one who 
makes the truth the supreme aim of his search will for a mo- 
ment hesitate to declare it a religious duty to reject religion if it 
is proved false. 

This lays the stress where religion, science, and philosophy 
demand that it be placed, namely on the proof. And this leads 
to the inquiry how far scientific proof can affect religion. 

The term science is oft used in the vaguest sense, so that in 
popular parlance it loses the definiteness and exactness usually 
claimed for it. Sometimes it stands for systematized knowledge, 
classified knowledge, “organized common sense,” learning in 
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general; then again it is applied only to positive knowledge, or 
to that which is absolutely certain because mathematically de- 
monstrated. Theology, ethics, logic, history, heraldry, have 
been called sciences ; though it is evident that there is a marked 
difference between them and the sciences of physics and chem- 
istry. It is unfortunate that in its supposed conflicts with reli- 
gion science is so often used vaguely and yet at the same time 
is lauded as absolutely certain and mathematically exact. The 
last characteristics evidently apply only to natural science, and 
this is generally meant when the relation of science to religion 
is discussed. 

In the strict sense, science deals with the facts of nature and 
their laws, both determined with mathematical exactness and 
certainty. Helmholtz says, “that what physical science strives 
after is the knowledge of laws, in other words, the knowledge 
how at different times under the same conditions the same re- 
sults are brought about.” The laws drawn from the facts and em- 
bracing them may be so united as to form a complete system. 
By the union of the laws which pertain to the same subject we 
get a department of science or one of the sciences, as physics, 
chemistry, anatomy, physiology, and the like. The more perfect 
a science is, the more complete will be its laws and the compre- 
hension of all pertinent facts under them ; and at the same time 
the laws will not merely be placed together as in a classification, 
but they will be so united as to form a system, each law being 
put in its proper relation to every other law. Not only can the 
laws of a particular branch (as physics) be thus systematized, 
but the laws of all the special sciences may be formed into one 
body or system of science. The work of systematizing is really 
a part of logic and can often be better performed by the logician 
than by the man who devotes himself mainly to the collection 
and verification of facts, and to the establishment of the laws 
which bind them together. 

That this is the proper sphere of science in the strict sense, 
and that it does not transcend this, is so generally admitted by 
scientists that it would not need special mention were it not for 
the looseness in the use of terms, which arises largely from the 
effort to popularize science. It is not uncommon for workers in 
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science to denounce all a priori assumptions and metaphysical 
speculations, while they themselves lose much of their reason- 
ing on mere assumptions and enter on the wildest speculations, 
and then claim for them all the absoluteness of science. One of 
two things: Science must either, as its votaries claim, eschew 
all speculation, or it must abandon the claim of being absolutely 
certain and mathematically exact. It is one of the most urgent 
intellectua! needs of the day to define sharply what is meant by 
science, and to determine its relation to philosophy, religion, and 
other departments of thought, and what its limits are. 

Until there is an agreement on the use of terms all discussion 
is simply beating the air. We must therefore examine more 
closely the definition of science. The view given above is just 
what scientists claim and what their method implies. What 
makes the results incontrovertible? Because they are based on 
facts and can -be tested by an appeal to facts. Professor Tait 
says: “Nothing can be learned as to the physical world save by 
observation and experiment, or by mathematical deductions from 
data so obtained.’’ These “mathematical deductions’’ can never 
give anything but quantitative relations of the facts themselves. 
Dealing exclusively with numbers, time, and the properties of 
space, they cannot teach anything respecting quality, cause, or 
the ultimate principles of beir-. 

Before a law is established some hypothesis is usually adopted 
to account for the facts. Newton, whose method is lauded asa 
scientific model, used it very freely. And in the present, as in 
the past, scientific works teem with hypotheses. They are mere 
suppositions or postulates with various degrees of probability. 
They may be little better than a guess or they may be suggested 
by a limited number of facts. When the hypothesis is used to 
explain facts it becomes a theory. From Galileo to the present 
day the progress of science has depended on observation, ex- 
periment, the adoption of hypotheses and their test by making 
them theories to see whether they account for the facts. Some 
of the professed followers of Bacon have indeed proclaimed the 
accumulation of facts as the chief work of the scientist; but 
such a protest has come from the leaders that those who adopt 
this view are justly regarded as sustaining to the true scientist 
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the relation which the hod-carrier does to the mason. If there 
is to be progress in science there must be profound thought, 
close reasoning, and a judicious choice of hypotheses as well as 
an accumulation of facts. Our great scientists are not mere 
empirics. 

Owing to the prominent part played by hypotheses it is im- 
portant to know their exact place. They are essential as aids 
or means, but they are not a part of science itself. A good 
working hypothesis may be of great service in that it gives the 
investigation a definite direction, namely the determination of 
its truth or falsity; or it provisionally serves to unite certain 
facts, thus bringing them the more completely under the control 
of the mind. But its use is perverted as soon as it is endowed 
with final and absolute authority. The supposition that a sub- 
stance called ether is diffused through space and. that it helps to 
explain gravitation, (actio in distans,) light, heat, electricity, and 
other physical and chemical operations, may be of great use to 
the scientist. But its existence is a mere hypothesis. The 
physicist treats it as ponderable or imponderable, determines its 
mathematical properties, and in every respect endows it, not 
according to the results of experiment, but hypothetically, in 
order to get a plausible explanation of phenomena. The only 
way the existence of ether can be determined is either by direct 
discovery, or by demonstrating that nothing else can account 
for the facts, both of which may be impossible. A hypothesis 
may explain all the known facts and yet be false ; for there may 
be other facts which it cannot explain, and there may be other 
suppositions which account for them equally well. Frequently 
there are rival hypotheses which cannot both be true but which 
may both be false. The hypothesis which has most probability 
in its favor will gain the ascendancy, and it will cease to be an 
hypotheses when it is found incapable of explaining the facts or 
else is proved to be true. Newton’s demonstrations made the 
theory of gravitation a law. 

As soon as theories are treated as an integral part of science 
its absoluteness is at an end, and it becomes one of the most 
unreliable and most variable departments of thought. The 
corpuscular yields to the undulatory theory of light; motion 
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takes the place of phlogiston; electricity is one fluid, or two 
fluids, or no fluid at all; the atoms are made to order by the 
physicist, and the chemist changes them to suit his particular 
purpose. As soon as scientists transcend facts and their laws, 
and enter the region of hypotheses and principles, their violent 
conflicts with one another prove that the exactness and certainty 
of science have been left behind. “The larger conceptions and 
principles of physical inquiry are so notoriously under dispute 
at the present day that it is almost trivial to mention the fact.” 
(Editor of Mind). 

It is unfortunately common in our day to attribute to specu- 
lation and hypotheses what belongs only to science. Virchow 
(Ueber die Freiheit der Wissenschaft in modern Staat) says: “1 
desire to warn against the continuance of the caprice of unre- 
strained personal speculation which now prevails in many de- 
partments of natural science. * * We must not forget that 
there is a limit between the speculative domain of science and 
what has actually been attained and perfectly established.” As 
an illustration he says: “We cannot teach, we cannot pro- 
claim it is an attainment of science, that man has descended 
from the ape or any other animal. We can only designate it as 
a problem, however probable it may seem.” He then shows 
how the theory of man’s descent from the brutes has been 
treated as if demonstrated, and what dangers would result from 
this theory when adopted by socialists. Coming from such a 
scientist these are significant warnings. He also says: “The 
attempt to deprive the Church of its authority and to put the 
Theory of Descent in place of its dogmas, this attempt, gentle- 
men, must prove abortive ; and in its failure it will bring the 
greatest dangers on the position of science in general.” 

Questions of fact can easily be settled by observation or ex- 
periment; the scientific laws are established by the facts. Both 
are exact and absolute. If now there is a conflict between 
science and religion it must mean that religion conflicts with 
scientific facts and laws. If this is really the case there can be 
no question that science will eventually gain the victory. Faith 
is no longer possible after demonstration has made it impos- 
sible. 
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Eliminating then speculation and mere hypotheses and what- 
ever else may lack the absolute certainty of scientific facts and 
laws, we here consider science only in its strict sense in speak- 
ing of its relation to religion. A supposed conflict between the 
two is of course possible only so far as both occupy the same 
ground. Science may cultivate a sphere which does not affect 
religion, and religion may move in a region which science does 
not enter; in that case there can be no contrast, much less a 
conflict. So far as religion deals with facts which are subject to 
scientific verification a conflict is possible. The mythologic 
religions had many such facts, putting the supernaturai where 
natural causes have been discovered. But even the great his- 
toric religions may have elements which, whether originally 
taught or introduced later, are subject to scientific tests. Such 
are the age of the earth, the order of the appearance and de- 
velopment of life, how long the human family has existed, and 
a theory of the heavens. No religion can save the Ptolemaic 
theory after the Copernican system has been established ; and 
the religion which teaches it is based either on unreliable au- 
thority or else on an incorrect interpretation of that authority. 

But the facts in dispute between religion and science, what- 
ever way they may be decided, cannot affect religion itself. 
They may affect views of inspiration, of interpretation, or the 
incidentals of this or that faith, but not the essence of religion. 
Every one who reflects must see that it is not the facts or laws 
of astronomy, or geology, or biology, or physics, or chemistry, 
which endanger religion, but the unproved hypotheses and the 
inferences which are tested by logic and not by facts. 

In the laws of science the facts are formulated. They simply 
express what is common to all the facts included, but they add 
no new element to the facts. If they do, how can they be 
tested by facts? That the law adds a new factor or is an inter- 
preter of facts belongs to the mythology of science. If a law 
contains more than the facts, how can it be drawn from them ? 
Where does it get the plus? Helmholtz says that we have to 
discover the laws “in the facts.’’ But his statement is mislead- 
ing when he says: “To find the /aw by which they are regu- 
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lated is to understand phenomena.” We simply reason ina 
circle when we make the law depend wholly on the facts and 
then explain the facts by the law. In the very next sentence 
he, however, shows that the statement does not mean what it 
really says: “For law is nothing more than the general con- 
ception in which a series of similarly recurring natural processes 
may be embraced.” When we ask what the laws stand for, the 
answer is—Force. They teach nothing beyond this. There 
may be disputes respecting the nature of force or its very exis- 
tence. (“There is probably no such ¢hing as force at all!” Tait.) 
From the action of what are called forces we infer the existence 
and the nature of substances. They are never given directly 
and cannot be discovered by the senses; we can only think 
them. 

It is thus evident that science can never teach us anything 
beyond the operation of force ; nothing respecting matter itself, 
or substance, or the first or final cause. The principles which 
explain the origin of things, or which are the starting point for 
the deductions of ethics and religion, are wholly beyond its 
reach. Thus the questions respecting the existence and the na- 
ture of God, the being, the character, and the immortality of 
the soul, are altogether irrelevant to natural science. 

When confined to its proper sphere, therefore, science is 
necessarily without God but it can never be atheistic. The 
most devout investigator, so far as he is scientific, does not at 
all consider religious questions. However familiar the moralist 
may be with the laws of mechanics, he is not expected to dis- 
cuss them in his ethics ; so the scientist, whether theist or athe- 
ist, must always leave his specialty in order to consider religious 
problems. When he does consider them it is not in virtue but 
in spite of his science. Confined to facts, their immediate 
causes and laws, he pursues his investigations wholly free from 
all religious bias. A science that is either religious or irreligi- 
ous is a misnomer; we might as well speak of chemical ethics 
or Christian mathematics. 

If the Church were to prescribe the course to be taken by 
science, we should unhesitatingly reject its claim and declare 
that it transcends its authority. But does not the same rule ap- 
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ply to science? If science lies outside of the sphere of religion, 
it ought to be self-evident that religion lies outside of the sphere 
of science. Both taken in their strictest sense and according to 
their essence form two independent circles which do not inter- 
sect and one of which does not lie within the other. Ifa col- 
lision is postulated it must therefore be because terms are used 
vaguely or because the one or the other transcends its authority. 

The fact that in America and England the terms philosophy 
and science are used so loosely, often synonymously, is the 
source of much cenfusion. As a consequence, what belongs to 
one department is often attributed to the other. In Germany 
they are carefully distinguished, so that there a natural philoso- 
pher is not a scientist but one who speculates on nature. 
Schelling and Hegel wrote on natural philosophy, but they were 
not scientists ; while in England and America books, journals, 
and societies are called philosophical which are in reality de- 
voted to science. Owing to this interchangeable use of the 
terms it is the more easy to claim for science, on the one hand, 
exactness and certainty, and on the other to transfer these at- 
tributes to the speculations of philosophy. English scientists 
sometimes make a distinction between the two when they want 
to abuse metaphysics ; but so inveterate has the habit of con- 
founding trem become that the same author may denounce 
philssophy as uncertain and then use it as synonymous with 
science. 

While science deals with facts and their laws, philosophy 
deals with principles. The means used by the former are ex- 
periment and mathematics, together with reasoning based di- 
rectly on them ; the latter uses speculation. While the former 
adheres closely to fact, the latter begins where the former ends; 
and starting with the bases formed by science and all other 
knowledge, it goes in search of the ultimate explanation of 
thought and being. It thus becomes evident that philosophy 
and religion move largely in the same sphere and have much in 
common, and for this reason their influence on each other has 
always been very great. 

Speculation is always powerfully influenced by subjective 
elements; and even when controlled by the severest logic it 
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cannot be made mathematically exact and certain. Leaving 
the facts far behind, it cannot be subjected to their test. Wholly 
transcending the limits of science, it is an abuse to call it scien- 
tific. While leading scientists oppose the admission of specu- 
lation into science, there are unfortunately, not a few who de- 
vote themselves to scientific labors who yield to the temptation 
to speculate, often very wildly, and then claim for those specu- 
lations the authority of science; and the masses, even when 
this claim is not made, are apt to regard the whims as well as 
the speculation of a scientific man as final. Thus mere asser- 
tions are received as a new gospel just because uttered by a 
scientist. There is surely urgent need in our day of distin- 
guishing carefully between science and the philosophical opin- 
ions of scientists. 

One can admit Darwin's great service to science without being 
blind to the fact that his works teem with opinions and philosoph- 
ical speculation. Some have taken his opinions without his sci 
ence, and have promulgated as scientifically established what 
the author himself was on more careful investigation obliged to 
change. He himself admitted that he had attributed too much 
to natural selection. Timely warnings have come from the 
leading scientists of Germany, as Virchow and Du Bois-Reymond, 
against the efforts of the disciples to be more orthodox than 
Darwin himself. Herbert Spencer’s works are a strange mix- 
ture of science and speculation; the unwary reader is apt to 
imagine that the whole is scientific. [He who remembers that 
these works constitute the “Synthetic Philosophy” will read 
critically in order to discover the soul of truth in things errone- 
ous. The same may be said of Comte’s philosophy, whose 
postulates have so often been endowed with scientific authority, 
whose rejection of metaphysics is lauded and then his own 
metaphysical notions are adopted without hesitation. In fact 
questions pertaining to evolution and design, as well as to the 
possibility of theology, philosophy, and of knowledge in general, 
do not belong to science at all, but to philosophy ; otherwise 
they could not even be in dispute. 

The rule that the shoemaker should stick to his last, is appli- 
cable to others as well as theologians. One need but read the 
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complaints of eminent scientists against some of their co-labor- 
ers in order to learn how liable a scientist is to err when he 
leaves his specialty. Inferences going to ultimate principles de- 
pend on logic, in which the experimenter may be weak; they 
involve mental operations which require special training. Du 
Bois-Reymond is not the only scientist who laments that so 
many of his fellow-laborers lack philosophical training and the 
ability to comprehend philosophical problems. One need but 
read his “Limits of Natural Science” and “The Seven Riddles 
of the World” to learn how common it has become for scientists 
to transcend their limits. The theory of knowledge, on which 
all our intellectual operations depend, is so neglected that scien- 
tists have felt themselves called upon to give instruction on the 
subject in their scientific lectures. It is not at all unusual for 
the empiricist to refer to nature what is really a product of the 
mind. The mental element in perception is often wholly ig- 
nored. Mere abstractions, which exist only in thought, are 
naively transferred to external objects. Very naturally material- 
ism is the result. Conceptions as difficult as causation, sub- 
stance, time, space, relation, and even matter and force, are 
treated as if self-evident. 

It is no disparagement to science to say these things. Those 
whose opinions are most weighty are the foremost to check the 
flights of those who leave the exactness and reserve of science 
to settle points beyond their province. Those who imagine 
that the effort to limit science is done by theists in the interest 
of religion are mistaken. Virchow, Helmholtz, Du Bois-Rey- 
mond, do not profess to be theists. Buechner is an avowed 
materialist, yet he claims that the riddles of life must be solved, 
if at all, by philosophy, not by science. Haeckel, who is any- 
thing but a theist, complains of “the lack of philosophical cul- 
ture which characterizes most of the physicists of the day,” and 
declares that many of their errors arise from their “crude em- 
piricism” which they laud as “exact science.” When such em- 
piricists make extravagant claims for their religious views it is 
well to inquire into their real worth. 

It is important not to overlook the specialization in science 
which has become so common in our day. The natural ten- 
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dency is so to limit the mind that it cannot get beyond its spe- 
cialty. The various departments of science have become so 
extensive that it requires a life of great diligence to master one 
of them, to keep up with its progress and do independent work 
in it. Keferring to the development of organic chemistry within 
the last twenty years, Professor Roscoe said at Montreal that this 
progress is “so vast, that it is already found impossible for one 
individual, even though he devote his whole time and energies 
to the task, to master all the details, or make himself at home 
with the increasing mass of new facts which the busy workers 
in this field are daily bringing forth.” At the same place the 
President of the British Association spoke of the difficulty of 
giving an account of the progress of physics since this includes 
subjects as distinct as mechanics, electricity, heat, optics, and 
acoustics, to say nothing of astronomy and meteorology, and 
added: “Any one of these may well occupy the life-long atten- 
tion of a man of science, and to be thoroughly conversant with 
all of them is more than can be expected of any one individual, 
and is probably incompatible with the devotion of much time 
and energy to the actual advancement of knowledge.” In the 
interest of thoroughness specialization has been carried so far 
that even scientists themselves are pleading for more attention 
to other subjects so as to give more enlarged views. No one 
can now master all the sciences; even a Humboldt would find 
the work beyond his powers. But if not even the whole of 
science can be mastered, how can the specialist take into ac- 
count all branches of learning in order to get the last generali- 
zation and the ultimate conclusions drawn from the whole 
realm of knowledge? Science alone, least of all one of its 
special departments, cannot give a correct view of the principles 
of all being. Law, politics, ethnology, philology, ethics, the- 
ology, history, literature, are equally necessary, especially for 
understanding all that pertains to humanity and religion. The 
great principles on which religion depends lie wholly beyond 
any tests which science can apply; and he who accepts only 
what he can thus test rejects not merely religion but also all 
ethics and history and whatever most deeply concerns hu- 
manity. These principles lie behind the natural, the mental, 
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the moral, and the spiritual, all of which must be taken into 
account if the principles are to be discovered and interpreted. 
They lie in the domain of philosophy which deals with the ul- 
timate principles of all things, but they can never be drawn into 
the realm of science. 

Since science itself does not interfere with religion, the fact 
that the faith of so many who pursue it is weakened or under- 
mined remains to be explained. When Huxley (Lay Addresses) 
speaks of the pain experienced when the religious convictions 
are shaken, he no doubt utters what many a scientist has felt. 
Controlled in their search wholly by the love of truth, their 
doubts are honest and deserve the most candid treatment. 
Perhaps it is not the study itself, but the spirit with which it is 
pursued or the assumptions that are made, by which the faith is 
affected. That the scientific spirit and method do not in them- 
selves affect religion is proved by many eminent names from 
Newton, the most rigorous and the greatest of scientists, till 
the present day. But if a man determines not to recognize God 
unless he finds him in his science, he will have no other alter- 
native than to become either an agnostic or an atheist. It is 
self-evident that he who resolves to accept only what is demon- 
strated leaves no room for faith; just as the man who puts all 
knowledge in the sense has no use for reason. Thus an exclu- 
sive attention to science may develop an exclusive spirit which 
ignores all other learning as well as practical life and the heart ; 
and it may promote so one-sided a development as to endanger 
religion, which is a product of the whole man. Is it any 
wonder that he who trains himself wholly in what can be 
weighed and measured loses the appreciation for other things ? 
It needs no argument to show that a purely scientific training, 
in proportion as it is thorough and exclusive, leaves important 
elements of man and thought uncultivated. The specialist is 
apt to become suspicious of all that transcends the test of facts. 
Not only are appeals to the imagination rejected, but even 
those to conscience and the emotions are unwelcome. Under 
such circumstances a knowledge of self, which is of the first im- 
portance in all religious questions, is impossible. Those who 
thus bury themselves in science do not realize that beyond its 
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realm there may be other knowledge which could never have 
been discovered by science and that there may also be a wide 
realm for valid faith. They sometimes treat religion as a mere 
sentiment; but they forget that then irreligion is also a mere 
- sentiment, and that the real question is whether the sentiment 
rests on a reliable basis. One need but understand the exclu- 
siveness of certain students of science to find perfectly clear 
what seemed so strange to Lotze. He says: “Amid all the 
mistakes of the human mind, this has always seemed to me the 
strangest: that it could question its own existence, of which it 
is alone immediately conscious, or that it could regard itself as 
a produet of external nature, which we know only second-hand, 
only through the knowledge mediated by the mind whose ex- 
istence was denied.” 

It should be remembered that our conclusions depend very 
largely on association and analogical reasoning. The subject 
occupying the attention mostly is likely to be suggested by 
other subjects and to be made the norm of all thinking. The 
artist looks at all things from an esthetic, the minister from a 
theological, the idealist from an idealistic, and the scientist from 
a scientific standpoint. That there may be objects lying beyond 
the vision thus afforded is not considered, nor is the fact heeded 
that everything should be viewed in its own light. Under such 
circumstances the adoption of analogical reasoning is common. 
The mind trained in one method is apt to make its application 
universal. He who deals chiefly with the mental laws is apt to 
use them to explain all things. Anthropomorphism is ex- 
tremely common; and some scientists hold with Feuerbach and 
Strauss that man simply transfers his own mental and moral 
characteristics to the Deity. Even force is treated by Schopen- 
hauer and others according to the analogy of the will. It is 
well known that the mind is apt to transfer its own action ac- 
cording to intelligent design to other objects ; hence men speak 
of design in nature where there can be only evidences of design. 
But the man who deals exclusively with material things is no 
less liable to the same analogical reasoning. It is not acciden- 
tal that the physicians who make the study of the body a 
specialty furnish the largest number of materialists on the con- 
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tinent of Europe. The physiological laws are used to interpret 
psychological operations, and the spiritual is subjected wholly 
to the material. In treating the insane the physicians may at- 
tend exclusively to the physical basis of the disease, and when 
an autopsy takes place there is of course nothing but the body 
to be examined. He who by the peculiar method of his search 
finds within the physical nothing but the material, may conclude 
that nothing else exists. Sometimes medical students affirm 
triumphantly that they have searched the human system through 
without finding a soul. If on the other hand the search is lim- 
ited to the idea nothing physical will be discovered. The ma- 
terialist laughs at the idealist, the latter laughs at the materialist 
who expects to find a living soul in a dead body, the only kind 
that can be searched through and through. No man has ever 
found matter anywhere, a fact admitted equally by scientists 
and philosophers. We never discover anything but certain 
properties which we ascribe to matter. The matter itself is an 
inference it is thought.* There are eminent scientists who do 
not merely admit that we can know nothing about matter but 
are also inclined to treat it as an abstraction and to substitute 
for it force. Now since matter is known only by its properties, 
we can infer its existence only where these are found; and if 
properties altogether different are found, we must conclude 
that they are not those of matter. But analogical reasoning is 
so insidious that it unconsciously leads to conclusions which 
would be impossible if everything were judged according to its 
own peculiarities. 

Only when the scientific spirit becomes narrow, exclusive 
and dogmatic, and when it is controlled by association and 


*It is now generally admitted that we neither know, nor can know, any- 
thing of Matter, save through the medium of the impressions it makes on 
our senses; and those impressions are only derived from the Forces of 
which Matter is the vehicle. * * In fact, instead of Matter (as some 
affirm) being the object of our immediate cognizance, and the Laws of 
Matter our most certain form of knowledge, there seems valid ground for 
the assertion that our notion of Matter is a conception of the Intellect, 
Force being that externality of which we have the mos?¢ direct—perhaps 
even the on/y direct—cognizance,.”—Carpenter, “Mental Physiology.” 
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makes analogy its supreme law, will it be hostile to religion. 
So long as it is free, limits science to the objects of science, and 
remains susceptible to influences from other departments of 
thought and views them in their own light, it will no more be 
hostile to religion than to the classics, the humanities in general 
or to ethics. The President of the British Association said at 
Montreal: “Many excellent people are afraid of science as 
tending towards materialism. That such apprehension should 
exist is not surprising, for unfortunately there are writers, 
speaking in the name of science, who have set themselves to 
foster it. It is true that among scientific men, as in other classes, 
crude views are to be met with as to the deeper things of Na- 
ture; but that the life-long beliefs of Newton, of Faraday, and 
of Maxwell are inconsistent with the scientific habit of mind, is 
surely a proposition which I need not stop to refute.” Jevons 
(Principles of Sctence)says: “Our own hopes and wishes and 
determinations are the most undoubted phenomena within the 
sphere of consciousness. If men do act, feel, and live as if they 
were not merely the brief products of a casual conjunction of 
atoms, but the instruments of a far-reaching purpose, are we to 
record all other phenomena and pass over these? We investi- 
gate the instincts of the ant and the bee and the beaver, and 
discover that they are led by an inscrutable agency to work to- 
wards a distant purpose. Let us be faithful to our scientific 
method, and investigate also those instincts of the human mind 
by which man is led to work as if the approval of a Higher 
Being were the aim.” 

Much will be gained by carefully separating science itself from 
its excrescences, which steal its name and at the same time tend 
to rob it of its exactness and certainty. When a man assumes 
an arrogant tone respecting religion it is at least worth while to 
inquire whether he understands the subject, is in a fit condition 
to appreciate it and applies to it the proper tests. A man may 
be very wise in some things and extremely foolish in others ; 
and it is a pity when a man’s wisdom is made the cloak of his 
folly. Here on the continent of Europe it is hard to suppress a 
feeling of contempt when young students of medicine, who have 
hardly learned the alphabet of their specialty and understand 
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neither philosophy nor ethics nor theology, sneer at religion and 
advocate principles which are subversive of all morality. Some 
begin their studies with this spirit; others echo the sentiments 
of a favorite teacher or author and become materialistic. Inno- 
cent of real science and of all profound independent thought, 
they dispose of the deepest problems of mind and heart with a 
flippancy equal to their mental attainments, and with an arro- 
gance which claims for crude notions, wholly outside of the 
realm of science, the authority of science. All respect and 
honor to the scientist who is led by careful study into honest 
doubt; the probability is that no one else can regret half as 
much as he himself that his faith has been weakened. But just 
because we honor him so highly we can only look with pity on 
the parasites and triflers who destroy all that is holiest to the 
human heart, and then claim for their levity the dignity of sci- 
ence. All who attack religion should heed the words of Her- 
bert Spencer: “A logical apparatus that is to overturn the deep- 
est of human beliefs, must have an extremely firm basis.” 


= <> 


ARTICLE II. 
LIGHT ON BIBLE HISTORY FROM EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES.* 


By the late Gustavus SEYFFARTH, D. D., LL. D., of New York, former 
Professor in the University of Leipsic, Germany. 

Several questions will here be briefly discussed, which for 
many years have engaged the attention of biblical critics and 
philosophical inquirers. 

I. The question whether the deluge recorded in Scripture his- 
tory was partial or universal, is not an indifferent, but a very 
important one, because it is connected with the history and 
chronology of all nations, with the history of astronomy, with 
general philology and dialectology, with the propagation of lit- 
erature and science, with the continuation of common usages, 
with the primitive mythology and theology, with general eth- 


*Transcribed from the original unpublished MS. of the venerable author, 
in 1884, with his permission, by Rev. William Hall, of New York, 
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nography, natural philosophy, geology and the like. It is an 
Italian savant, Pojana, who, in 1832, (Paligraphio di Verona, 
Vol. XI. p. 145), first put beyond the reach of controversy, that 
the Noachian deluge must have been universal. His learned 
treatise: “Della Universalita del D’iluvio,’’* contains nearly all 
the traditions concerning the deluge, and in it he discusses the 
matter so carefully and scrupulously that no unprejudiced reader 
will object to his concluding words: “Doubting this universal 
catastrophe, would show how far voluntary, stupid incredulity 
is capable of going, both in believing what is incredible and in 
not believing what is credible.” Nevertheless, the renowned 
professor and freethinker, Lepsius, at Berlin,—lately deceased— 
in his Egyptian History, imposed upon his readers the notion 
that the “deluge was confined to a small portion of our globe 
only,” that “the Old Testament is a book of myths,” that «it 
contains no real history,” that “the biblical chronology must be 
arranged in accordance with Egyptian history,” of course, as 
established by Lepsius’ fancy. 

This not being the place for reproducing the mass of Pojana’s 
arguments, it will suffice to add only the sacred records of the 
Egyptians, written, as history says, only 666 years after the de- 
luge, and what other authorities, unknown to Pojana, have to 
tell us concerning the universality of the deluge. 

The Turin copy of these records, Lepsius’ so called, « Zodten- 
buch,” contains, in its first chapter, the following passage (Sum- 
mary, p. 94): “I am” (says the Creator), “the Most Holy One 
who have trampled under foot the abode of the wicked; who 
have destroyed (by the deluge) the polluted race of the world, 
who have made the children of the deceiver (Satan), and the in- 
solent in the habitation of wickedness upon earth, to tremble.” 

The same idea is involved in the symbolical myth of the death 
of Osiris. Typhon, (the water), kills his brother Osiris (the 
mainland), and puts his remaining limbs in an ark, which was 
committed to the sea. This ark having floated a long time, 
finally arrives at Byblos, (obviously Babel, the first home of the 


*Translated and published some years ago, by Dr. Seyffarth himself, 
probably in this city, for the financial benefit of the Mount Vernon Orphan 
Home, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
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postdiluvian family), whereupon, Osiris reviving, comes out of 
the ark, and Horus, the son of Osiris, (the new earth) kills 
Typhon (the water of the deluge), and casts his body into the 
dead sea, being five times more salt than the ocean. Remem- 
ber here, what Strabo (x. 3 474) testifies, viz: that “the an- 
cients enveloped natural phenomena with allegories and added 
myths.” Further, Sanchoniathon, the Pheenician historian, 
1500 B. C., reports that in ancient times Pontus (the sea), over- 
came the god, Demarus, (YIX-DTS, the earth), and nearly 
killed him. 

Moreover, Pojana cites many nations which have preserved 
traditions of the deluge, e. g. the Italians, Greeks, Phoenicians, 
Chaldeans, Hindus, Persians, Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, 
Cubani, Mitchi, Zupotechi, Micronesians and Scandinavians ; 
but Humboldt (Vues des Cordiléres) adds a number of South 
American tribes, as being traditionally acquainted with the same 
event of yore. 

Livingston, met in Central Africa with a nation, exceptionally 
instructed, being in possession of a syllabic alphabet, who re- 
counted to him the story of the deluge. 

A decipherer of the Cuneiform inscription of Nineveh, in 
London, prier to Rawlinson and others, is said to have found a 
passage referring to the deluge. 

Add to this that the different traditions of the deluge agree 
with each other, sometimes in minute particulars, e. g. the day, 
the month, the century. Ona Mexican temple, the deluge was 
represented by an immense ocean, and a floating boat, occupied 
by a male and female only. Instead of the dove, already for- 
gotten by the Mexicans, a humming-bird returns with the olive- 
leaf. 

Furthermore, suppose the deluge to have been confined to a 
small part of Chaldea, or Canaan, or Persia, or India, or China, 
or Japan, or Greece, or Italy, or Egypt, or Central Africa, or 
Cuba, or Mexico, or Peru and so on; these different nations 
would not, unlike all other arbitrarious institutions of their own, 
have excogitated the same consecution of the Zodiac, and the 
same constellations, much less the same alphabet of 25 letters. 
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At that time there must have been “orly one people.” The 
construction of our week is according to the apparent celerities 
of the seven planets. And this very same astronomical week 
existed in Chaldea, Egypt, Italy, Greece, East India, Germany, 
Scandinavia, England, America, etc. 

Johannes Lydus (De Mensibus p. 25), reports that the Chal- 
deans as well as the Egyptians, referred the 7th day of the 
week to Saturn. The Egyptian records (p. 65), mention that 
the 7th day of the week was sanctified. 

Three hundred years ago, the Spaniards, conferring with 
South Americans, asked them if they observed a week of 7 
days, which question was answered in the affirmative. The 
same Indians, being asked again, what they called the actual 
day, replied: “this is the day of the Sun.” Strange to say the 
Spaniards report the same day as Sunday. 

Further, the very same divisions and subdivisions of the 
ecliptic, and the same beginning of the Zodiac, are to be found 
in Chaldea, India, Persia, Phoenicia, Egypt, Greece, Italy, even, 
as we shall see hereafter, among the Indians of North America. 

Again, the starry heaven consists at present, of nearly 100 
groups or constellations. The very same groups are historically 
found in different ancient countries, especially in Egypt. Some 
years ago, two catacombs near Thebes were discovered, and 
their inscriptions inform us on what day and hour of the year 
1320 B. C., each constellation became visible. According to 
these astronomical inscriptions, the constellations rose one after 
the other as follows: 1, Cubiti Leonis; 2, The head of Virgo 
and cauda Leonis; 3, Vindemiatrix; 4, Libra; 5, Chelae Scor- 
pionis; 6, the body of Scorpio; 7, The skull and arrow of 
Sagittarius; 8, His feet; 9, Capricornus; 10, The mare in- 
stead of Equuleus; 11, The head of the stone horse instead of 
Pegasus; 12, Aries; 13, Taurus; 14, Orion, and so on. 

In the next place notice the consecution in our alphabet. 
Each of the 18 consonants could be referred to 17 other places. 
And yet all nations of antiquity used the same alphabet and the 
same order the consonants. 

All these particulars concur in demonstrating that the deluge 
must have been a general one; a conclusion confirmed also by 
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practical evidences. Whoever has examined but a little, the al- 
luvious soil of our globe, knows that it consists of alternate strata 
of sand, clay, marl, loam, coal, gravel, and erratic blocks, some- 
times 1000 feet thick. Such alternating layers, obvious in all 
lands from the north to the south, from east to west, could na- 
turally not be originated except by gigantic long-lasting cur- 
rents or torrents, involving the whole of our planet. 

Further, about 30 years ago, an artesian well was bored in the 
interior of Germany, about 300 English miles south of the North 
Sea, and between two neighboring rivulets. As soon as the 
depth of 300 feet had been reached, a stratum of sea-shells was 
discovéred. A number of these well preserved witnesses of the 
deluge, were placed before the eyes of the Society of Natural 
History, at Leipsic, where I have very often seen them. 

Let us return to our own country. Take a walk to our won- 
derful, unparalleled Central Park in the city of New York. 
There on the eastern border of the Ramble, north of the Cedars 
of Lebanon, you will notice those immense granite blocks, re- 
posing upon a hill of sclid rock. These blocks, weighing per- 
haps from 100 to 500 tons,—what force has rolled them to the 
top of a hill, fifty or more feet higher than the skating pond? 
Several thousands Indians would not have been able to move 
such masses, and of volcanoes no trace is to be found on Man- 
hattan Island. Besides these, many similar erratic blocks, or 
boulders, are to be seen in our Park, ¢. g., on the Ball Ground 
and on the southern limits of the great meadow called the Green. 
And these blocks belong to a singular kind of granite, which is 
not to be found elsewhere, or in the vicinity, on Manhattan 
Island. 

II. Our second object of inquiry here is Zhe end of the Del- 
uge. With respect to this, who can tell me with what year the 
postdiluvian era commenced? The days on which the deluge 
began and ended, it is true, were traditionally determined by 
the Egyptians, Chaldeans and Hebrews. And as the first day 
of the deluge was “the 17th day of the second month,” that is 
to say, the fourth day of our December, the last day of the del- 
uge, on which the dove did not return any more, must have 
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been the 7th day of September. But the year of this catastro- 
phe cannot be determined historically. 

For the present chronology of the Hebrew Testament is 
shorter by 1500 years, than that of the LXX; that of Josephus 
an orthodox Israelite, and that in the Hebrew Bibles of the Jews 
of Ethiopia, and that of the New Testament, sanctioned by 
Christ, the Apostles, and the Evangelists. The end of the 
deluge cannot be definitely fixed, except by astronomical, 7. ¢. 
mathematical certainties. Remember what Gen. I : 14, says: 
“Let the lights in the firmament be for signs,” 2. e. for helps 
fixing historical events. Indeed it is a fact well known to every 
astronomer, that the 7 planets of the ancients, with nafnes so 
familiar to us, first return after 2146 years, to the same places of 
the Zodiac which they occupied at any time. Consequently, 
any event of history, at which the places of the 7 planets were 
observed and recorded by the ancients, can be determined 
chronologically, by means of our planetary tables. Let us see. 
1. History reports, that prior to the deluge, both an alphabet 
and written books existed. The New Testament witnesses, 
that 900 years prior to the deluge, the book of Enoch existed. 
The Indian Vedas report, that prior to the flood, sacred books 
were in use, and that, in consequence of their loss, men became 
wicked, whereupon the Creator resolved to extirpate the whole 
human race. The same is reported in the Zendavesta, the 
sacred books of the Parsees. Tretzes, a learned Greek author, 
states that all the antediluvian books perished in the deluge. 
The Koran (Sura 57), narrates that Noah wrote a book. The 
ancient historian of the Chaldees, Berosus, recounts that the 
Divinity, prior to the deluge, invented the alphabet and wrote 
books, which he delivered to living men. An Egyptian 
papyrus, written in Greek, refers astronomy and the art of writ- 
ing, to Necho, who is, obviously Noah. 

A Greek tradition says that, Cadmus invented the alphabet, 
and this Cadmus, referring to the Hebrew root, signifies the an- 
cestor, that is, the original father of the Greeks and all other na- 
tions. Eusthadius, a famous Greek author, reports the Pelasgi 
alone to have saved the alphabet and that these Pe/asgi (from 
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ITeAwyos the ocean), were the family which by shipping, came 
over from the antediluvian to the postdiluvian world. 

Pliny knew that the alphabet was from the beginning, 
(eternus literarum usus). The Phoenicians are said to have 
saved the primitive alphabet, but Pliny distinguishes the Phceni- 
cians on the coasts of Palestine, from the primitive Phoenicians 
(ab aeterno) namely the Noachides And Sanchoniathon, the 
ancient historian of the Phoenicians, calls Noah the first Phoeni- 
cian. 

All these testimonies concur in evidencing that the art of 
writing was known prior to the deluge, and that it was Noah, 
though differently named, who invented the post-diluvian alpha- 
bet. And this conclusion is confirmed by the fact that post- 
diluvian alphabets agree with each other, in the number of 
their letters, their names, their figures and their consecution, 
especially in the intermixture of the vowels and the consonants. 

Add to: these, the specific traditions that the Noachian al- 
phabet contains a planetary configuration, observed on the last 
day of the deluge. 

The Pheenician historian, Sanchoniathon, reports that the al- 
phabet of the divine 7aaut (the wise Noah), was an imitation of 
the Zodiac, viz: of the houses of the planets, Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer and so on. 

The very same tradition is involved in the report of the Chal- 
dean historian, Berosus. Xisuthros (another name of Noah) 
when he perceived the approach of the deluge (Berosus says), 
referred the letters of the alphabet to the circle of the sun, that 
is, the Zodiac; and the deluge having ended, he recalled the 
alphabet from the Zodiac and re-delivered it to the world. 

The very same tradition is the substance of the myth that 
Cadmus, 7. e. Noah, invented the alphabet by killing the Cas- 
talian dragon, viz, the snake-like Zodiac of the heavens. From 
the segments teeth of this curved snake, 50 giants, symbols of 
the alphabetic characters, (including 25 transversed letters) 
originated, of whom finally five only remained (the Labials, 
Linguals, Dentals, Nasals, Gutturals) by the aid of whom, Thebes 
in Thessalia, that is to say, Science was built. 

VoL. XVI. No. 3. 44 
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Even Pliny informs us that the alphabet came from the 
Moerae, 7. ¢. the segments of the Zodiac. 

We omit the citation of many similar traditions, particularly 
those in the Cabalistic writings of the Hebrews, which agree 
with the aforesaid clear reports. . 

Now, what shall we do with these ancient traditions? Shall 
we cast them away because two Hyperboreans, Prof. Voigt in 
Halle, and Darwin in England, have imposed upon the credu- 
lous, by persuading them that the human race have descended 
frem the monkeys, and that the art of writing was still unknown 
to Moses ? 

Ill. Zhe Primitive Language. Our hyperboreans maintain, of 
course, that the primitive language of man was that of his pro- 
genitors, the monkeys. Modern Orientalists, on the contrary, 
believe that the Sanscrit is tre mother of all languages first spo- 
ken on our globe. The latter idea, however, is certainly an 
error, because the language of the East Indians is a fine polished 
dialect like the Italian. The primitive language must have been 
a simple, poor, rough one, and of this character there is only 
the Hebrew. 

Let us see what the .Voachian alphabet of the year 3446 B. C. 
has to say in reference to the question. First, it is well known 
that the oldest letters, the Phoenician, Greek, Etruscan, Latin, 
etc., represented objects of common life, ¢. g., a bull, a camel, 
&c., and the names of the same objects furnished the names of 
the respective letters. The first letter represented a bull, and 
the Hebrew name of the latter was a/eph, and therefore the first 
letter was called a/eph, and so on. 

Now the same Hebrew names of the primitive 25 letters (Al- 
pha, Beta, &c.), we find in Greece, Italy Arabia, and even among 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs. Although since the same nations 
in later times, did not speak Hebrew, it can still be proven that 
the primitive language of earth must have been the Hebrew or 
Chaldaic. Had the Hebrew names of the letters been brought 
in later times to the Greeks, Italians, Arabians, Egyptians and 
others, these nations would not have adopted these letters, to- 
tally unintelligible to them. But according to Gen. I1 : I, the 
whole earth was originally of one language and of one speech. 
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Further, since the Noachian alphabet was, as we have seen, a 
representation of the Zodiac, it was necessary to refer the 7 
vowel sounds to the same places in which the seven planets ap- 
peared in the Zodiac. But the author of the alphabet was at 
full liberty to arrange the consecution of the 18 consonants ac- 
cording to his pleasure. What then was the reason that he 
placed 6 before c, and not vice versa? Each of the 18 conso- 
nants could be referred to 18 different places. A mathematician 
has calculated that an a!phabet of 24 letters admits of 620 bil- 
lions of variations. This is easily said but not so easily com- 
prehended. Suppose a man to be able, during a day, to write 
down 40 pages, each containing 40 variations of the alphabet, 
how much time would be required for reaching the end? An- 
swer: 1000 millions of years! 

From this fact we have to conclude that the author of the al- 
phabet selected and arranged the 18 consonants for the purpose 
of expressing 12 words, each being referred to a sign of the Zo- 
diac. And this gives us an inscription by which the question 
may be decided as to what was the primitive language in Baby- 
lonia, from which all other dialects gradually sprang. 

IV. We turn now to another question to be contemplated in 
the light of Holy Scripture and ancient history, viz.: Zhe origin 
and substance of all Pagan religions ? 

In Isaiah (51 : 7), we read: “Babylon hath been a golden cup 
in the Lord’s hand, that made all the earth drunken: the na- 
tions have drunken of her wine; therefore, the nations are mad.” 
The very same is reported by Plutarch (De Is. 377): “There 
are no different deities to be found among the Greeks and the 
barbarian nations, either in the northern or southern countries.” 
Quite the same is attested by Cicero, Aristotle, Diodorus, 
Tacitus, etc. 

Now, an Egyptian priest, Chaeremon, reports that the Egyp- 
tians worshipped no other gods than the 7 planets and the 12 
signs of the Zodiac, and, consequently all other pagan deities 
must have been the same. Indeed, Jeremiah (10: 2) says: 
“Learn not the way of the heathen and be not dismayed at the 
signs of heaven; for the heathen are dismayed by them.” 

All these historical traditions have, since 1826, been confirmed 
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by a great many astronomical inscriptions, coming down from 
2780 B.C. to 200 A. C., from which we learn that the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, etc., worshipped next to the Supreme God 
the creator of the universe, “the Father of gods and men,’ — 
the 7 Cabiri—the planets and then the 12 great gods—the 12 
signs of the Zodiac. 

At present it is universally taught that the ancients wor- 
shipped local powers of the earth, being deified. But this 
chimera is plainly refuted by the fact that all nations of old 
since the era of the Babel tower described by Diodorus, wor- 
shipped, next to the Creator, the 7 planets, the 12 great gods, 
and the Earth. (See the Paris Mummy Coffin.) 

V. The Key to the Astronomical Monuments of the Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans. Diodorus, Cicero, and many other 
ancient authors bear witness that the Egyptians, from time im- 
memorial, were in the habit of observing the places of the 7 
planets in the Zodiac, and of recording them on their buildings 
and other monuments. Indeed several hundred of such monu- 
ments have been preserved down to this day, which represent 
the 7 planets together with the signs occupied by the former, on 
occasion of important historical events, ¢. g. on the days on 
which kings were born or crowned, etc. The key to these 
planetary configurations, inexplicable to Champollion, was dis- 
covered in 1826 at Turin as will be seen in my “Astronomia 
Ezyptaca,” 1333. Of the very same character, are the numer- 
ous planetary configurations of the Greeks and Komans. 

This is a great discovery of the present century, for by means 
of such planetary configurations, the whole Egyptian history 
which down to 1833 and even 1855, was a very chaos, has been 
reduced to a system that cannot be shaken. 

The same is the case with the Greek and Roman history. 
For, since no planetary configurations occur twice during a 
period of 2146 years, it is mathematically demonstrated that 
Petavius, whose chronology has been dona fide, propagated for 
250 years, has antedated all events of Greek and Roman history 
by one, or two, or three years respectively. 

VI. We proceed now to the topic of Egyptian History astro- 
nomically fixed. And under this general head we shall dis- 
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cuss, briefly the following questions: (1) In what year did the 
history of Egypt begin according to astronomical inscriptions ? 
(2) How many kingdoms existed in Egypt since Menes their 
first king? (3) Were Manetho’s shepherd kings (the Hycksos) 
the Israelites or not? (4) What was the name and the image 
of the Egyptian king who perished in the Red Sea? (5) What 
is the Key to Egyptian writings (hierogyphics)? (6) Some im- 
portant literary monuments of the Egyptians. (a) The sacred 
Egyptian records of Turin. (b) The papyrus of the queen 
Matchemot, 1780 B.C. (c) Gen. Stone’s papyrus, and Shishak, 
the Conqueror of Palestine 942 B. C. (d) The autograph of 
Manetho’s Egypt. History. (e) Steel found in the ruins of 
Pompeii. 

But first a few words concerning one of the first three 
pioneers in the department of Egyptian philology, who has 
been nearly unknown in this country, viz: F. A. W. Spohn, 
Prof. of the classic languages in Leipzig, Germany, and who hav- 
ing obtained a copy of the Rosetta Stone, about the year 1817, 
subsequently designed to elaborate a special work under the 
title: De lingua et literis veterum Egyptiorum. Accordingly 
he commenced it, five years prior to Champollion’s Lettre a 
Dacier in 1822, and two years before Dr. Thomas Young's ar- 
ticle “Egypt,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 1819. During 
these studies Spohn was so modest, that he uttered no word to 
others, even to his most intimate friends, concerning his dis- 
coveries. After his premature and unexpected death in 1823, 
being only 30 years old, the University encharged me with the 
publication of Spohn’s papers. I assented under the condition 
that each MS. should be recorded and delivered to me in the 
presence of a witness, and that the mother of Prof. Spohn 
should be permitted, after their publication, and being bound 
together, to deposit them in the University Library, to the end 
that everybody might be enabled to examine the contents. 
Having examined Spohn’s manuscripts, I noticed that he had 
carefully occupied himself with spelling the demotic text of the 
Rosetta Stone, and some demotic papyri, but superficially with 
hieratic texts. The hieroglyphs were neglected by him be- 
cause the latter were presumed to be ideologic. Spohn began 
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with analyzing the whole of the demotic text of the Rosettana 
into groups, to which he referred the corresponding Greek 
words. Then presuming the basis of the demotic words to be 
the primitive alphabet of 25 letters, but expressed by six hun- 
dred variations, he spelled all the groups and translated them by 
means of the modern language, into Latin. The hieratic char- 
acters Spohn took for ornamental demotic letters. Since Spohn 
had no opportunity to examine some 10,000 hieroglyphic, hiera- 
tic and demotic inscriptions and papyri, in 1825, it is excusable 
that his papers contain numerous and great mistakes. 

Spohn did not know that from the hieroglyphs the hieratic, 
and from the latter the demotic letters originated ; that the 600 
demotic characters were abbreviated hieroglyphs ; that regularly, 
each hieroglyphic and demotic sign, expressed syllabically, the 
consonants contained in the ancient name of the image; and 
that the language of the ancient Egyptians, was the ancient 
Coptic, related to the Hebrew. Nevertheless, the results of 
Spohn’s Egyptian studies, obtained under such unfavorable cir- 
cumstances of that ‘time, deserve the respect of all friends of 
literature. I myself have appreciated them duly, in Spohn’s 
Biography, prefacing the first volume of his work. He has cer- 
rectly spelled a great many proper names, with other words, 
and determined the alphabetic pronunciation of many letters. 

I add only, that in 1823, some months after Spohn’s death, 
Young’s Hieroglyphics appeared, in which the latter determined 
the signification of all demotic groups and that these interpre- 
tations generally agree with Spohn’s. And by the way, I will 
observe that our Astor Library, that immortal benefaction of 
Jacob Astor and his son, selected by my friend, the late Dr. 
Cogswell, its first librarian—a library which is, in many respects, 
the richest literary treasure of our country, and with respect to 
Oriental literature, the most complete collection of books 
whether in the old or new world, contains both volumes of 
Spohn’s work published by me in 1825, and 1831. Therein the 
confirmation of what I have said in reference to that eminent 
man, will be found. 

VII. Our next topic is this: Wenes and the Beginning of 
Egyptian History Astronomically fixed. Genesis, 10: 25, reports 
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that “in Peleg’s days the earth was divided’’—in other words, 
that in the year of Peleg’s birth the- inhabitants of Babylonia 
weré scattered, and, that each nation occupied the country 
allotted to it. Now the LXX, Josephus, and the Hebrew Tes- 
taments in Ethiopia, as well as the New Testament, count 666 
years from the end of the deluge, to Peleg ; and the end of the 
deluge (September 7, 3446 B. C.) is as we have seen, astronom- 
ically fixed. Consequently, Menes, the confessedly first king of 
Egypt must have settled there, not earlier and probably not 
later than 666 years after 3446 B. C., 2. e. in 2780 B.C. This 
result is confirmed by the so-called Vetus Chronicon of the 
Egyptians, preserved by Syncellus; for this old chronicle states 
that Menes reigned subsequently to the beginning of the first 
Canicular Period, in 2780 B. C., July 19. Further, the Tablet 
of Abydos, at present in the British Museum, contains a cata- 
logue of 38 Theban kings, from Menes to the last of the XVIII. 
Dyn., Osimandyos and Ramses the Great, who, according to 
their planetary configurations, reigned till the year 1647 B. C. 
As then the ancient kings ruled each, in general, 30 years, 
Menes must have occupied the Egyptian throne 1140 years 
prior to 1647, 2. ¢. about 2787 years B. C. 

Eratosthenes the famous mathematician of Alexandria, 280 
B. C., the translator of the Tablet of Abydos, counts from 
Menes to Ramses the Great, 1070 years, to the effect that Menes 
would have reigned 1070 years prior to 1647, consequently 
about 2717 B. C. However, Eratosthenes’ Laterculum omits 
two kings, and hence Menes must have reigned about the year 
2777 B. C., which sufficiently agrees with the Vetus Chronicon, 
and the LXX, according to which Menes settled in Egypt at 
the beginning of the Canicular Period, and about the birth of 
Peleg, in 2780 B.C. In spite of all these respectable authorities, 
Lepsius and other Champollionists sought to impose his idea on 
the world, that the time had come to put off «the childish shoes,” 
and that Menes must have reigned before the flood, and even 
before the creation, viz: either since 6467, or 5867, or 5773, 
or 5702, or 5652, or 5613, or 5303, or 4915, 4890, or 4455, 
4400 B.C., and so on. Since Anno Domini 1839, not less than 
26 different such chimeras have proceeded from the brains of 
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Champollionists. How came this to pass? Answer: The 
Champollionists care nothing for the Pentateuch; they reject 
Syncellus, because he was a father of the Church, and conse- 
quently a dar’! And the Tablet of Abydos, together with 
Eratosthenes’ record, in their blinded eyes, not a continued 
series of kings, who ruled from Menes to Ramses the Great, but 
a selection of the ancient kings of Egypt. And yet it is not 
so easy to eradicate sacred traditions as the late Prof. Lepsius 
imagined. For it is a happy accident that Menes or his wise 
son Athothis, observed the places of the 7 planets in the Zodiac, 
on the very day on which Menes arrived in Egypt; and it is a 
praiseworthy act of Providence that 16 inscriptions representing 
the same planetary configuration, have been preserved on 
Egyptian monuments, ¢. g. on the Temple of Osimandyos, 
1730 B. C., etc. And since no planetary configuration occurs, 
demonstrably, twice during a period of 3146 years, it is mathe- 
matically certain that Egyptian history did not commence prior 
to the deluge, and not before the’ creation! but 666 years after 
the deluge, in the year of Peleg’s birth. 

VIII. Our next topic is, Ze Different Primitive Kingdoms in 
Egypt. It is another deplorable chimera of the Champollionists, 
that subsequently to Menes’ colonization of Tanis, all the suc- 
cessors governed the whole of Egypt from Nubia to the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Manetho does not say with so much as a word, 
that his 32 dynasties ruled one after the other ; on the contrary, 
he reports expressly that ¢. g. the two dynasties of the Shep- 
herd Kings ruled s¢:z~/tancously with Theban and Memphistic 
Kings. Moreover, the Chronicon affirms that the first 15 dy- 
nasties reigned simultaneously in different provinces of Egypt 
and hence it gives them a reigning time of only 443 years. 

Add to this, that the Old Testament itself distinguishes three 
co-eval kingdoms of Egypt, viz: Pathros, (which is an Egyptian 
word signifying the country of the south,) then the two coun- 
tries of Mizraim, z. ¢. the eastern and the western parts of the 
Delta. The capital of eastern Mizraim, was On (Heliopolis), 
where that Pharaoh who had intercourse with Abraham, and 
the same Pharaoh’s offspring, who married Joseph with the 
daughter of the High Priest of Heliopolis, resided. The other 
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Mizraim was the western part of the Delta, with the capital 
Memphis. Accordingly it was erroneously believed that the 
Pharaohs mentioned in the Pentateuch, were the regents of the 
whole of Egypt, from Nubia to the Mediterranean Sea. 

Our position is confirmed by other Egyptian antiquities. For 
the Tables of Abydos, and Eratosthenes’ Laterculum, specify 
the 38 kings who governed Pathros or Southern Egypt from 
Menes 2780 B. C. down to Ramsas the Great, 1647 B. C. 

The Tablet of Karnak, on the contrary, contains two rows of 
kings opposite to each other, of which one contains 32, the 
other, 28 royal names. Thus it is evident that at least, three 
kingdoms existed simultaneously, in Egypt. One, of the kings 
of Mizraim, contains the names of the regents of Eastern 
Delta, the other of the Western, and both rows are followed by 
the 5th king of the XVIIIth dynasty of Theban kings. Hence 
it is evident that the two kingdoms of the Delta were conquered 
by the kings of Southern Egypt, and that the first king of the 
whole of Egypt was the 5th king of the X VIII th dynasty, called 
Thuthmos. 

Moreover, since 32 kings ruled in the Delta, down to Thuth- 
mos, 1960 years B. C., as we shall see hereafter, it is apparent 
again that the two rows of kings on the Karnak Tablet, must 
have reigned subsequent to Menes, at the beginning of Egyp- 
tian history, 2780 B.C. The Champollionists knew that, and 
nevertheless they did not hesitate to impose upon the world, 
that, Egyptian history commenced prior to the deluge, and, 
prior to the Creation. 

IX. We come now to another unexpected illustration of 
ancient tradition, viz: Manetho’s Shepherd Kings, the Israel- 
itesin Egypt. Manetho reports that prior to the kings of the 
XVIIIth dynasty, Phoenician shepherds resided in Egypt, who, 
being expelled, built Jerusalem. Josephus testifies that the 
same shepherds, called Hyksos, which word as he says, signi- 
fied both shepherd kings and shepherd slaves, were the Israel- 
ites, who dwelt 215 years in the province of Goshen, not very 
far from the abode of Pharaoh the king of Eastern Delta, viz : 
On, or Héliopolis. 

Vor. XVI. No. 3. 45 
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Manetho’s autograph, which I discovered A. D. 1826, in the 
Museum of Turin, mentions the same shepherds called Bok- 
shos—Josephus’ Hyksos—properly, Wzksos. 

The identity of these Hyksos and the Israelites, is further 
confirmed by the following arguments: Manetho, calls the 
first Hyksos regent, So/ats, and, in Gen. 42 : 6, we read that 
Joseph was called Shadi (ruler), which is the same word. Again, 
the Scripture counts from the end of the deluge (3446, Sept. 7, 
B. C.), to the birth of Jacob—Israel, 2209 years, and he was 
confessedly 130 years old, when he came over to Egypt. Con- 
sequently, the Israelites obtained the province of Goshen in 
2079 B. C., and 213 years later, our Turin papyrus says they 
left Egypt, viz: 1866 B. C. 

Now Manetho relates that the Hyksos settled in Egypt, 700 
years after the beginning of the first Canicular Period, viz: in 
2780 B.C. Consequently, the Israelites entered Egypt in the 
same year, or 2079 B. C., in which the Shepherd Kings came to 
Egypt, according to Manetho. 

Furthermore, as the Hyksos went out of Egypt 214 incom- 
plete years after 2079 B. C., they must have left Egypt in 1866 
B.C. And Clement of Alexandria, the most learned chronolo- 
gist of old, tells us that the Israelites departed from Egypt, 545 
years prior to the second Canicular period (1320 B. C.), conse- 
quently both the Israelites and the Hyksos, went out of Egypt 
in the same year before mentioned, 1866 B.C. Again, an an- 
cient tradition preserved by Josephus, Abarbanel, and the 
historian, Abulfeda, testifies that three years prior to Moses’ 
birth, a close conjunction of Saturn and Iupites in Pisces, had 
taken place. The famous astronomer Kepler, having demon- 
strated that such a conjunction occurs only once in 800 years, 
and that the same conjunction had happened in 1951 B. C. it is 
apparent that Moses must have been born in 1947 B. C., three 
years after the conjunction. But it is universally known that 
Moses, when he conducted the Israelites out of Egypt, was 80 
years old, and, therefore, the Israelites must have crossed the 
Red Sea 80 years after 1947, 2. ¢. in 1866 B. C., 2. e. in the same 
aforesaid year. 

All these arguments concur in evidencing that Manetho’s 
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Shepherd Kings and the Israelites were the same, and that they 
crossed the Red Sea, 1866 B. C.(on Easter day.) In the face, 
again, of all these historical and mathematical facts, Lepsius en- 
deavors to convince the Christian Church, that Manetho no- 
where mentions the Israelites, that his Shepherd Kings were an 
Assyrian gang of robbers, who conquered both southern and 
northern Egypt, but were finally expelled, many hundred years 
prior to Joseph’s arrival in Egypt! The most amusing chimera, 
however, is that of a literary adventurer called Beck, who, in 
1835, made out that the Israelites never saw Egypt, but lived in 
Arabia Petrzea; wherefore they crossed not the Red Sea, but 
the gulf of Akaba!! Is not that wonderful ? 

X. The next topic of present remark, is 7he image and the 
name of that Pharaoh who perished in the Red Sea, in 1866 B. C. 

The Karnak Tablet states, as we have seen, that the Theban 
king, who succeeded the 32 and 28 kings of the eastern and ~ 
western Delta, was, according to the Tablet of Abydos, the 5th 
king of the 18th dynasty, called Thuthmos IV. The same 
Tablet specifies the following successors of Thuthmos IV. viz: 

Amenophis, 31, 30 or 34 years. 
Thuthmos V., 9, or 30, or II years. 
Amenophis III., 31, 30, or 34 years. 
Horus. 

Consequently: 99, or 78 years intervened between the death 
of Thuthmos IV. and the first year of Horus. The latter is 
mathematically fixed by a planetary configuration, (Rosedlini 
Monumenti), observed in 1780 B.C. Adding to this epoch the 
99 years, or 78, during which the successors of Thuthmos IV. 
down to Horus, reigned, we perceive that this Thuthmos IV., 
must have died in nearly the same year, 1866, in which the 
Israelites went out of Egypt. Accordingly, it was Thuthmos 
IV., the 5th king of the 18th dynasty, who was drowned in the 
Red Sea, 1866 B. C. This result, finally, is confirmed by 
Manetho himself. For he calls the same Thuthmos IV., J/- 
suph-rag-muth-os, and this name involves the following Coptic 
2. e. old Egyptian words signifying, the man who perished in the 
bay of the Red Sea. Me-Suph=the water of the reed (algae) is 
the familiar Hebrew name of the Red Sea. Who could expect 
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that after 3745 years, the name and symbol of that Bible-storied 
Pharaoh would thus come to light, who with his own eyes, saw 
the faces of Moses and Aaron, and whose just divine overthrow 
in the waters, gave rise to Miriam’s grand hymn (Exod. 15 : 21), 
“Sing to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously,” etc. 
This leads us to the consideration of that once perplexing prob- 
lem, Zhe True Key to the Egyptian Hieroglyphs. The principal 
law, according to which the Egyptians have expressed the words 
of their spoken language, since 2780 B. C., is so natural and so 
simple, that it is to be wondered at, that xo man from Clement 
of Alexandria down to 1845, neither Young nor Champollion, 
nor Lepsius, nor Brugsch, happened to discover it. The so 
long-sought-for key, is the following (first published in my 
Gram. Egypt. 1845.): Regularly each of the 630 hieroglyphs, 
expresses the consonants contained in the name of the figure. 
And even at present it is an almost universally spread opinion 
that Champollion discovered the key to the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs, published in his “Précts du Systeme hieroglyphique’’ Par. 
1824. To wit, according to Champollion, none of the 630 
hieroglyphs signified syllabically, two or more letters, and every 
hieroglyphic inscription, consists half of ideologic signs, explic- 
able to everybody’s fancy; half, of pure letters. This theory, 
however, originated from a misunderstanding. Clement of 
Alexandria, who knew the nature of the hieroglyphics very 
well, witnesses that Egyptian writings contain partly letters, 
partly syllables. The latter he calls cuufodinas, which Cham- 
pollion, not being familiar with the Greek language, took for 
ideologic. But ouuBaddev and ovddAaBerv are synonymous, 
both signifying the syllabic pronunciation of the hieroglyphs. 
The report of Clement is confirmed by Cosmas Indiopleutes, 
who states that the hieroglyphs are not letters, but syllables of 
letters. It would have been nonsense to say, that the hiero- 
glyphs expressed letters ideologically. Moreover, Bunsen’s 
work, “Egypt’s Place in History,” relying on Lepsius, S. Birch 
and other Champollionists, published 21 years after Champol- 
lion’s “Précis” etc., says: ‘We declare, decidedly that no man 
is alive, who is able to translate, according to Champoilion, one 
Egyptian line, much less entire Egyptian papyri.” The bilin- 
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gual Tanis Stone, discovered in 1866, has been (putatively) trans- 
lated by two Champollionists, Lepsius and Reinisch, but their 
explanations differ totally from each other, and it will be seen 
sooner or later, that Lepsius’s interpretation of the 2000 words 
on the Tanis Stone, apart from the proper names, contains only 
40 groups correctly spelled and translated. So far as my own 
system is concerned, I first published in 1825 (“Rudimenta 
hieroglyphices’) two years after Champ. Précis, that the Egyp- 
tians did not use ideologic figures at all, but syllabic signs. In 
1845, finally, I discovered that regularly, each of the 630 hiero- 
glyphs signifies the consonants contained in the name of the 
figure ; and this has been demonstrated, im extenso, in my 
Egyptian Grammar, Leipzic 1855. Since that time, the Cham- 
pollionists, particularly Lepsus and Brugsch Bey (now a resi- 
dent in Egypt) seeing that Champollion’s system, as far as re- 
gards translating whole texts, was a complete failure, gradually 
deserted it, and clandestinely appropriated my theory—by a so- 
called plagiarism. Instead of frankly admitting themselves to 
have been blinded by Champollion’s elegant French composi- 
tions, the Champollionists took recourse to the trick that the 
“great master’ himself, must have discovered the syllabic hiero- 
glypic key, but without saying it! Thus it seems not yet de- 
cided, whether secret fraud, or the golden, honest rule: Suum 
cuigue, will prevail for all time to come. 

XI. Let us refer now to some important literary monuments 
of the ancient Egyptians. 

The sacred records of the ancient Egyptians were written, as 
history says, by Athothis, the son of Menes, 2780 B.C. The 
first copies of these sacred books I discovered at Berlin in 1824, 
and since that time, nearly 500 similar copies, of which three 
are to be found in the museum of our N. Y. Historical Society, 
have come to light. The most complete copy is a papyrus, 
measuring 75 feet in length, in Turin, of which the first book 
and many other parts, have been translated by me. Another is 
the papyrus written for the queen Matehmot, the wife of Pha- 
raoh Horus, 1780, B. C. 

Several years ago, an American gentleman, traveling in Egypt, 
was informed that an unopened catacomb near Thebes, was dis- 
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covered, and there he bought the papyrus, measuring 45 feet in 
length, which was found in the coffin. Of this papyrus, differ- 
ent photographed pages were sent to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and thence to me. This scroll is the oldest now known 
copy of the sacred Egyptian records. And Iam sorry to add 
that this precious MS., being offered to the S. Institution for the 
sum of $1600, it was not acquired for our country. It is, at 
present, in the National Museum of Paris. The historical part 
of this papyrus, being to-day about 3675 years old, reads as fol- 
lows: “She (the wife of Pharaoh Horus), returned to be united 
with the Creator (Osiris), who made the vault, (the heavenly 
sphere), for the immortal souls, viz.: the court of the deities who 
are living in God’s dwelling (the starry heavens). Her (the 
queen’s sacrificial) offerings, have been meat and pastry of all 
descriptions, grapes, libations, (offered) for the benefit of all her 
beatified Manes and their royal predecessors, which donations, 
she (the queen), made an occasion of all the great festival as- 
semblies, viz.: the festival assemblies of the harvest feast; the 
feast for the collection of the fruits of the trees; the feast for 
celebrating the beginning of the cycle of the passing year; the 
testivity (for celebrating the day) on which King Horus began 
to be called a mighty god, instead of (king) Amenophis, the 
beatified defunct who was once the lord of the sceptre, the 
owner of the crown, the king of both countries, and of Oases, 
and of the copper and quarry regions of Southern Nubia, of the 
valley of Patron, who (Horus), was the image of the virtues, 
of the Lord Creator, the ruler of the deities and of the heavenly 
firmament, the former of human beings, in both countries and 
Oases, the almighty leader of the blessed Manes near him, the 
lord of the revolving periods, the governor of the growth of the 
earth, the weaver of both the visible and invisible worlds.” 

In 1855, Gen. A. Stone, of Massachusetts, while traveling in 
Egypt, bought for the price of $500, a papyrus scroll, and some 
other antiquities found on an exceptionally ornamented mummy, 
that had just been discovered in an unopened catacomb near 
Thebes. In the following year, Gen. Stone sent me an excel- 
lent photograph of this papyrus-scroll, with the request to tell 
him the contents of this scroll—nearly five feet long. Its his- 
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torical part has been translated by me in the Trans. of the Acad. 
of Sc. of St. Louis, Mo., Vol. I. 1859. Strange to say the 
mummy under consideration, contains the once formidable body 
of that General, by aid of whom Pharaoh Shishak, in the 5th 
year of Rehoboam, 946 B. C., conquered Palestine and plun- 
dered Jerusalem. Moreover, on the temple of the same 
Shishak near Thebes, a catalogue of 125 cities of Indea cap- 
tured by his General and Pharaoh Shishak, is to be found. The 
names of these cities, copied by Rosellini and other Egyptolo- 
gists, could not be deciphered by Brugsch according to Cham- 
pollion’s system. Some of those cities bear historical names. 
Thus Thimna, Joshua’s inheritance, is called “the donation 
of Joshua.” Shilo, the residence of Eli and Samuel, is termed 
“the city of the two prophets.”’ Gilgal, where David, after his 
humiliation, was again. elevated, is named “the elevation of 
David.” Hebron (Kirjath Arba), where Abraham and his 
descendants were buried, bears the name of “Barucha,” the 
blessed city. Some cities on the Shishak Tablet, are not men- 
tioned either in the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, or by 
Josephus, but future investigations, like those of the immortal 
kKobinson, may bring their ruins to light. How wonderful a 
providence that the body of a biblical man, a papyrus written 
for him with other relics, an autographic geography of ancient 
Palestine, have been preserved from 945 B.C. down to this day, 
during a period of 2824 years! 

In 1827, during my studies in the Museum of Turin, | dis- 
covered an Atlas, dedicated to Pharaoh Takelophis, 1060 B. C., 
on which the 72 principal cities of Egypt are enumerated ac- 
cording to their geographical situation, first the “southern,” then 
the “northern,” then the “eastern,” then the “western.’”’ We 
omit to mention many other remarkable monuments discovered 
since 1826, and add only the great stele, found on the altar of 
the Egypt. temple in Pompeii, called: “the temple of Isis.” 
This stele under consideration, passed, in Naples, for a jewel, 
and I obtained permission to copy it, first, after special appli- 
cation to the Government. Afterwards the same inscription 
was published by Brugsch, but without a translation, because 
he could not decipher it by Champollion’s key, three words ex- 
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cepted. Lately, however, the fourth vol. of “Records of the 
Past” being English translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments, published under the sanction of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, London 1875, came into my hands, 
wherein I found, p. 67, a complete translation of 20 lines of the 
Pompeian stele, made by me, and another by Goodwin according 
to Champollion’s system, which was entirely wrong. The his- 
torical line of the stele at the head of the hieroglyphic lines, 
presents the following personages. (1) On the left hand corner, 
we notice a deity, ornamented with the head of a ram. Since 
the name of a ram 2. ¢. Ail, both in Coptic and Hebrew, the 
god under consideration was: £/, the Hebrew name of God 
Almighty. Consequently, the object of worship in the Pom- 
peian temple, was not Isis, but the true God. Hence the same 
God is, some lines below, called: Kennophi, i. e. the Good 
Father, or Progenitor. (2) Facing this figure appears the 
Mayor of Pompeii, offering a house or dwelling to El. (3) Next 
to him we see the Emperor Vespasian, distinguished by all im- 
perial insignia, who offers money for building a temple. It is 
historically known, that Vespasian, returning from Palestine, 
divulged Egyptian religion in Italy. (4) Posted behind the 
Emperor appears the Empress, adorned also with royal insig- 
nia. (5) After her, we see her first son Titus, and her youngest 
offspring Domitianus, bearing the same royal decorations. As 
Titus returned to Italy first in A. D. 72, Aug. 24, two months 
after Vespasian’s death, it is probable that the inauguration of 
the said Temple of Pompeii, took place between 72 and 79 A. 
C. (6) Behind the imperial family, eight male and female in- 
habitants of Pompeii, praising the new goddess, conclude the 
procession. 

According to the master of guessings, Brugsch Bey, this in- ° 
scription belongs to the time of the conquest of Egypt by Alex- 
ander the Great 330 B. C. But alas! for this theory, shed/- 
marble, the substance of the Pompeian Stele is not to be found 
in Egypt, but in Italy. According to Goodwin the Pompeian 
Stone is a funeral monument for a priest of Chorumis, who in 
Cambyses’ days (523 B. C.) took part in a battle against him, 
but was saved. It is amusing to compare the different versions 
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of the Pompeian Stele, forming once the front of the altar of the 
temple of El in Pompeii, with each other and, line by line, of 
which one was made according to the principle that each hiero- 
glyphic inscription consists half of pure letters, half of ideologic 
hieroglyphs explicable to everybody’s fancy. The other ver- 
sions, however, according to the rule: Regularly, each hiero- 
glyphic expresses syllabically the consonants contained in the 
name of the figure. 

It will be seen, by any fair inquirer, comparing the two, that 
it is absolutely impossible to translate, according to Champol- 
lion, any entire Egyptian text logically and grammatically with- 
out bringing out nonsense. But this makes no difference. The 
Champollionists continue to sing their hymn: “Mundus ult 
decipi, ergo dectpiatur ! 

We close with the true translation of the first lines of this 
wonderful inscription, made before the destruction of Pompeii, 
which event happened in the year 79 B. C. 

I. «This is the supreme Power, the Lord of the Sphere, who 
created the verdant clothing of the earth, the Creator of the forces 
hidden therein, the Former of the deities, the Ruler of the 
countries, the Generator of the nations, the Conceptor of the 
homes of the multitudes on earth. II. The God of the globe of 
the constellations on the compassing firmament, the Weaver of 
the vesture=—the clothing of the compassed region in which all 
nations originated, the Progenitor of the Conqueror of the 
rebels (z. e. Vespasian). III. The Creator of the glory of the 
illustrious regent, the Manager of the terrestrial garden of all 
nations, alike the Lord, the Father of the managing regentess, 
his wife. The Creator says: I am the Sovereign of the dei- 
ties, the Prince of the Sun, the King of potentates. IV. The 
Lord of all lands, the Progenitor of the illustrious emperor, the 
Originator of his family. 1 am He, whose right eye is the 
majestic sun, his left eye the nightly moon; his cheeks are 
both the resplendent vault, (or concave) and the tabernacle of 
the stars,” and so on. These lines compared with Goodwin's 
translation (according to Champollion), will confirm the affirma- 
tion of the learned Bunsen, that; “after 54 years it is still im- 
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possible to translate one Egyptian line by means of Champollion’s 
system.” 

Nore.—For a very erudite and interesting exposition of this 
remarkable relic of Egyptian antiquity, we refer the reader to 
an article discussing it 2” extenso, published in the Transactions 
of the Academy of Science, of St. Louis, Mo., Vol. IV. No. 2, 
1882, entitled: “The Hieroglyphic Tablet of Pompeium, gram- 
matically translated and commented on, by Prof. Gust. Seyffarth, 
Phil. et Theo. D.”—TRANSCRIBER. 


ARTICLE III. 


MINISTERIAL ACQUAINTANCE WITH HUMAN NATURE. 


By Rev. J. K. DEMAREST, A. M., Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

To no person in the discharge of his duties is a knowledge of 
human nature more important than to a minister of the gospel. 
At the same time it is popularly supposed that there are few 
persons whose acquaintance with the subject is so slight and in- 
accurate as his. It is granted that some ministers excel in this 
science, not those probably most reverenced, or regarded as 
most typical of what a minister ought to be, but certain who 
have succeeded particularly well in gaining comfortable livings 
and the applause of men, certain clerical magnates in the larger 
cities. But the obscure clergyman, who attends faithfully to his 
calling and is actuated only by a sincere piety, is commonly 
spoken of as more conversant with the world to come than with 
the present world, as more familiar with what he descries with 
the eye of faith than with what he sees, or might see, with the 
eye of sense. 

Now, the compliment so paid us, doubtful in its intention, we 
are obliged to decline. The fact is to the contrary. In respect 
to the knowledge of human nature clergymen occupy a front 
rank. We admit conspicuous exceptions. We dismiss from 
view those members of the body who know nothing well, who 
have no habit nor ability of observation in any sphere, mere 
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wearers of the cloth, recipients of alms. You shall not judge 
the clerical profession by such more than other professions by 
those in them, whose professionalism does not go beyond their 
names and titles on cards and sign-boards. But apart from such, 
there have been ministers, of whose work the results were ex- 
traordinarily great, while their ignorance of men and things, and 
particularly of men, was notorious. Indeed has not this gener- 
ally been the case with leaders—leaders who brought the inspir- 
ation—in great reformations, religious, social or political. It is 
as if God required a tablet on which there was little impression 
besides, when he would give to the world some fresh image of 
himself, some new, diviner message. The simplicity of leaders 
in great movements, like the eccentricities of geniuses appears 
often to be a consequence of their absorption in the one direc- 
tion of their originality. But putting aside the exceptions of 
this sort, rare as angels’ visits, and the exceptions of that other 
sort, which we confess common enough, we confidently affirm 
that you will find no class of men who see more deeply into and 
through men than do ministers. Why? To say nothing about 
some such knowledge usually entering into the motive of their 
work, their work necessitates it and is besides eminently condu- 
cive to it. All this may appear in what we are about to say. 
But if the facts are so, why especially urge ministers to the 
study. Because they no more than others are already perfect in 
this knowledge. There has been but One on earth who knew 
omnisciently “what is in man and needed not that any should 
testify.’’ And the fact that the minister’s work necessitates this 
knowledge is itself the best of reasons. It is not with him as 
with physicians, lawyers, or merchants. True, the profits of the 
merchant may considerably depend on a skillful exhibition of 
his wares, on his shrewdly guessing what will be in demand 
next season, or what will awaken desire in men’s or women’s 
eyes. Yet on the other hand, the sale of goods, the need of 
which has been long and sufficiently demonstrated, may go on 
to success indefinitely with men at the head of the firm, who 
know little but their day-book, ledger and bank account. The 
clever lawyer may occasionally sway his jury and manage his 
judge through penetration into the characters of men, when an 
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acquaintance with the law might not serve his purpose so well. 
Lawyers make much ado about the science before us and have 
a reputation, unlike that of their clerical neighbors, of being 
adepts in it, an unenviable reputation however in their case since 
they are habitually thought of as keeping one eye shut and a 
finger beside the nose, when closeted with clients. The use of 
the imagination in medical practice has been reduced to rules. 
Books have been written on it. But the physician must know 
what the imagination of his patient is before he can reach it. 
Some physicians chiefly among specialists in the greater cities 
are like some clergymen mentioned a while ago, whose knowl- 
edge of human nature is their whole stock. “Verily they have 
their reward,” which in the case of the physicians is prodigious. 
But the minister of the gospel must deal with men from first to 
last according to what he discovers in them personally; and 
even in his presentation of most high and sacred truths, truths 
which in themselves are eternal and unchangeable, for their dis- 
covery, for the reality and vividness of his own belief in them, 
for their judicious arrangement, for the cogency of their enforce- 
ment—for what does good rhetoric mean but insight into human 
nature ?—he must be thrown back in large part on his knowl- 
edge of men, of men as they are around him. 

Let us !ook into this more closely. There is, first, a neces- 
sity that the truths a minister presents shall be such to himself. 
They must be truths to his own faith, and that must be more 
than an intellectual assent. Almost every minister who reaches 
men’s hearts and benefits them, experiences something of a 
mental and spiritual change after leaving the theological semi- 
nary. There he has learned what are the tenets of his own de- 
nomination. These are given out in class room, which for the 
time is a little world—a very delightful, littie world—where the 
personal authority of the worthy professor weighs heavily. We 
do not mean to say that in all cases, if there is independence of 
judgment, some of these views are subsequently given up or 
modified. They may be, and may not be. But there must 
come a time when what has been accepted will be brought to 
trial. In what a childish, in what an absurd position were a 
minister teaching that all mankind are sinners only because he 
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has so learned from his teachers, or so read in books, even 
the Bible! Have I only to accept that truth from the Bible? 
May I not also with propriety, finding by my knowledge of my- 
self, my consciousness, and by my intercourse with the great 
world around me, that there is in all men, in persons of every 
age, every class, of every instruction, influence and advantage, 
according to their own confession and showing, what the Bible 
recognizes and calls attention to as. sin, infer therefrom some- 
thing as to the Bible, be convinced so far that the Bible is the 
word of God? It is sometimes a most painful experience, when 
a man passes from the position of a mere acceptor of opinions 
to that of one, who can teach to others only what to his own 
soul has been verified. But only so does one become endowed 
with power. Bearers of messages in state affairs may know 
nothing of their purpose or meaning. But the minister of the 
gospel is not a mere bearer of messages. He must be himself 
a witness to them. When he says, “Believe ye,’ he must be 
able to say also, “I believe.” A parrot in the pulpit is to all 
serious minds despicable. 

Secondly, adaptation of the truth is necessary in preaching. 
The moon turns ever the same face towards us and the smartest 
astronomer sees only that. But the fault is to be charged on 
ourselves, that the great majority of men steadfastly look ac- 
cording to prejudice, habit, education, interest, only on some 
one face of the truth. There is less to be done by any public 
instructor in the way of discovering and setting forth new mat- 
ters than of setting forth old ones but neglected, matters over- 
looked. When Paul wrote to Timothy (2 Tim. 2: 15) of “rightly 
dividing,” or “handling aright” the word of truth, he referred, 
as we understand him, to precisely this duty. As the head of 
a family at table with his children cuts for each his portion of 
bread, so must a minister give to each of his hearers his due 
portion. What is the portion to be given? That can be known 
only as the hearers are known. What, for example, could be 
work more superfluous, than to preach against Roman Catho- 
licism to a congregation of Orangemen? What could be more 
likely to ground in error a congregation of Presbyterians of the 
old sort, than to preach to them disproportionately much on 
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human inability, or at all perhaps for the present on divine sov- 
ereignty ?_ And will it be amiss to suggest that it will not be 
found consistent with the highest interests of themselves, that 
Lutherans should stop too absolutely at the point of justification 
by faith? The minister needs to know his men, not to injure 
them with half-truths; and, when he sees them already under 
the domination of some half-trutk, to be able to force on their 
attention the other side. 

But, thirdly, the minister is not only a preacher. To a con- 
siderable extent he is an administrator of affairs. He has, in 
current phrase, a congregation to “look after;’’ and in the cir- 
cumstances of our day and land this is indeed a difficult task. 
Our churches are supported voluntarily, and the supporters are 
in many cases uncertain even as to their whereabouts. In a 
town of fewer than 5000 souls every denomination is repre- 
sented, to say nothing of Catholics, Jews and the Salvation 
Army. All organizations consequently but those of the leading 
denomination languish. In addition to the rivalry between the 
churches themselves, often very ungracious and, in spite of what 
is said to the contrary by the secretaries of Home Missionary 
Boards, in the end unprofitable, if leading to gains in member- 
ship by no means so to gains in piety, there is yet another riv- 
alry, larger though less intense, between towns, states, between 
North and South, between East and West. If the minister give 
offence, or, what is the same, fail to please, he may waken some 
morning to find his congregation gone., Then take into consid- 
eration of what material an ordinary congregation is made up. 
God has nowhere left himself without a witness. Never yet 
have we beheld that assemblage of professedly Christian wor- 
shipers, in which there were not some honest, truly spiritual 
people. But besides such, and to some extent even among 
such, observe what diverse types of character! One burns with 
missionary zeal; nothing is of consequence unconnected with 
the Chinese, the Hindoos or the Hottentots. Another despises 
such visionaries, and talks much about the poor, the ignorant, 
the neglected at home, for whom however he is not himself the 
swiftest to do. One loves the old doctrines and practices as we 
had them in the days of our fathers. Another calls you a bat 
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of the last century because you will not discern the transcen- 
dent wisdom of the new, popular methods, without which in 
this progressive nineteenth century religion must die. A hot 
ritualist suggests how much more edifying your otherwise good 
services would be, if you would introduce a few forms with re- 
sponses ; while in the Presbyterian church at least we are still 
startled occasionally by the walking of the uneasy ghost of 
Jenny Geddes. Some prefer your “flowery” sermons, but do 
not think them at all “flowery ;” on the contrary, quite plain, 
elegant. “Why don’t you always preach like that?” Others, 
you have noticed express a liking for precisely those of your 
discourses, which cn a revision you have become painfully cer- 
tain, neither they nor any could have understood. Here is a 
thorn in your flesh, the philanthropic brother, who is ready to 
push you and the Church down into the crater of a volcano for 
the sake of an unfermented communion wine. Can it be that 
there are more thorns about now than in the apostolic time ? 
For here are others; those active sisters, who think, that there 
can be no Christian sociability except at strawberry festivals and 
pin-cushion fairs; or those sisters’ contemplative sisters, who 
have strong conscientious objections to such proceedings, but 
are always willing to waive a point in favor of “our pastor, 
Rev. Surely when you consider what a minister has to 
do, how he must walk from end to end of that shallow canoe, 
easily tipping, to which Mr. Spurgeon has aptly compared a 
small congregation, you will agree that to succeed he must have 
the administrative ability of a state-governor; and when you 
consider further, that we have in the Church, what has not yet 
been tried in the state, women’s suffrage, and that all a minis- 
ter’s words and acts must be with a perfectly clear conscience— 
a perfectly clear conscience, mind you—in comparison with his 
genius for diplomacy that of a Talleyrand sinks into second 
rate. 

Perhaps we have dwelt sufficiently on the importance of the 
study before us, and are ready for the question, how shall we go 
about it? But can it be gone about? Can human nature be 
directly studied with advantage? Is not a knowledge of it, 
like “common sense,” a gift rather than an acquirement ? With- 
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out doubt in many cases it is a gift. What was there peculiar 
in the circumstances of Shakspeare, which enabled him to make 
his dramas an encyclopedia of illustrations on this subject? 
Can it be supposed, that Shakspeare ever said to himself, “Pre- 
paring to write dramas I must study human nature?” Certainly 
Shakspeare was a genius, and there have been in the same way 
lesser geniuses. Dr. W. B. Carpenter, in his Mental Physiology 
regards “common sense” as most often an inheritance. He de- 
fines it as such a result of a combination of faculties, that its 
possessor without the necessity of conscious processes of 
thought at once reaches conclusions respecting the ordinary 
probabilities of life, a combination likely to be found in one 
descended from parents who were actively engaged in affairs. 
A knowledge of human nature is closely allied to “common 
sense ;’ and the ordinary probabilities of life can seldom be 
correctly estimated without taking into account the idiosyn- 
crasies of the persons who may be concerned in them. The 
man of “common sense”’ is often precisely the one who makes 
the most exact allowance for personal traits. And if “common 
sense” is everywhere claimed but is in fact rare, so also, we may 
remark, is the knowledge of human nature. 

However, a man may increase in wisdom. He may “take 
on” good judgment as he grows older. And so may he im- 
prove in acquaintance with the nature of his fellows. There 
are directions on this subject, more or less frequently given in 
the examination of which we shall close this paper. 

I. To understand your species you must move among them. 
To be a geologist one must have frequented the cuts in moun- 
tains or the dry beds of rivers, taking his hammer with him; to 
be a botanist, the fields with his box swung across his back. 
To know men, still to borrow language from another profession, 
you must now and then have got your subject, bought or 
snatched, into your dissecting room. We cannot say, that your 
work will be always more agreeable than that of the medical 
student, but just as he uses the scalpel, so will you occasionally 
keenly think, not only about what was said or done, but about 
the man or woman before you who said or did it, what was the 
point of view, the prejudice, the motive, what was behind it all 
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and very possibly what was its covering, what its disguise. No, 
it is not a pleasant work, but you may suspect yourself of some- 
times finding it less so than you need. Give the benefit of 
doubts ever on the side of Christian charity and hope. No 
human being is wholly bad, and most of the species are much 
better than they appear. 

It is often advised that theological students should spend 
vacations in mercantile business, in traveling, in peddling. But 
surely it is not necessary to our purpose that one should see 
many persons within a short time. A hermit may have more 
real insight into the heart of mankind than a hotel clerk. It 
has not been observed that soldiers, who live in regiments are 
particularly advanced in these studies, nor that those who take 
fares on railway cars, or at the gates of ferries, know more on 
the subject than do others. Here as elsewhere a few speci- 
mens, a small community thoroughly mastered will count for 
more than any, even unlimited, extent of mere superficial ac- 
quaintance. 

Good reader! if you enter on this study and you and I 
chance to meet, pray, make no study of me. 

II. Read novels and dramas. Spare all your friends. Save 
yourself the labor of climbing hills and vending Bibles and 
tracts. Acquaint yourself with human nature in your arm chair 
by the fire-side on winter evenings, or stretched on the sand 
within sight and sound of the sea on summer mornings. It is 
said, a pocket edition of Shakspeare, of George Eliot, of 
Thackeray, of Dickens, a volume or two of Henry James, of 
W. D. Howells will teach you more about your fellows in four 
weeks, than you can gather from your own observations in as 
many years. But we doubt that. Not for you are we writing, if 
you have weeks to waste on character-descriptions so character- 
less, or plots so plotless, as those of James, or of Howells. A 
sickly object must human nature appear to one who knows it 
only through the pages of Dickens. Thackeray is truer. He 
is well worth a study. So and still more so is George Eliot, 
though you must be much on your guard. Shakspeare is in 
this region prince of all. We have referred to his plays as a 
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very encyclopedia. But remember this; to read novels aright, 
to derive benefit from them presupposes some passably large, 
already formed familiarity with life. Only so can you discrim- 
inate and say, “this is true” and “that is false,’’ Such books 
may help to cultivate the faculty of observing. Students of men 
and of social institutions have generally liked them and con- 
fessed advantage from some of them. But as a means to the 
end before us their value is much overrated. The reader who 
is only a novel-reader learns nothing 

III. Better than novels are works of history, particularly of 
ancient, which has more to say of persons and less of institu- 
tions than modern history ; and most serviceable is biographical 
literature. Here is no room for mistake. And if characters are 
diversely presented, if Julius Cesar, Oliver Cromwell, Napoleon, 
Aspasia, Lucrezia Borgia, Mary Queen of Scots are angels to 
some, demons to others, you will learn much in marking the 
bias with which writers of opposite opinions present them. 
Never disdain a memoir even the most humble. The lives of 
persons we meet we can only dip into. Their youth is passed 
away like our own and their future like our own is yet to be 
realized. But a biography is a whole life. There we can note 
the age that follows such a manhood, the manhood that suc- 
ceeds such a youth,—aye, and the child that sprang from the 
loins of such a father and grew under the training of such a 
mother. 

It is but right to mention here a particular work the best in 
the world for our purpose, broader and deeper than Shakspeare, 
more accurate and sympathetic than Herodotus, more entertain- 
ing than the Chronicles of Froisart—the Bible. It contains a 
gallery of inspired character-portraits. 

IV. There is a study not in our own day in the highest re- 
pute, which however the world cannot do without and will 
return to sooner or later and doubtless with all the former ardor, 
Psychology. To study the laws of mind and thought is but to 
study the A B C of human nature. We agree with what is said 
by Dr. Noah Porter, in Zhe Hu:nan Intellect, that “the sharp 
and searching look by which one man sees through another and 
reads the secret, which he is unwiliing to confess, is attained 
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only by the fine and subtle analysis which psychology fosters, 
and to which it insensibly trains.” 

V. It is conditional to success that we look in all directions 
and keep the mind and heart open, Narrowness is fatal. Much 
depends on sympathy. John entered most into the spirit of 
Jesus, because he of all the disciples was most like him. Does 
it follow that to comprehend the wicked we must be wicked ? 
Must one be a thief to catch a thief? Then would I rather not 
catch him. There are people one has no cccasion to know 
intimately. There are lanes and by-ways one cannot care to 
explore. Some discoveries are like some games, not worth the 
candle. But there are states of humanity, poor, ignorant and 
suffering, there are discordant views, with which we do well to 
sympathize. We must be broad and cultivate broadness, must 
overstep the bounds of mere sect, nationality, education aad 
custom. Our brethren of the medical profession, the nearest 
related to ourselves, seeking to heal men’s bodies as we their 
souls, do not understand men as they might. Why? Because 
they look too exclusively at their physical part. They some- 
times forget that man is soul as well as body; as we, that he is 
body as well as soul. The very limited horizon of the law- 
office and the court-room may account for the fact, that lawyers 
too frequently regard men’s moneyed interests, or interests of 
bodily safety, as their chief, and so miscalculate their motives. 
J.S. Mill has left on record his “continual amazement at that 
extraordinary want of knowledge of human nature and life 
shown by English lawyers.” Ministers also may be warped by 
professional habits and too often are. Keep a constant lookout 
therefore, and with kindly eyes, at the windows of the parson- 
age. The congregation in which you live is but an exceedingly 
small part of the world and even the Church, inclusive of all 
denominations, is not the whole of it. 

VI. There is an image of the whole world in every man’s 
own heart. You perceive signs. For their interpretation look 
within. We commend the maxim which has been taught since 
ancient times, was taught by old Socrates as a summary of 
wisdom, the maxim inscribed above the portal of Delphi, 
Know THYSELF. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE JEWISH-CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 
By Pror. GEORGE H, SCHODDE, Pu. D., Capital University, Columbus, O. 


It is now about three years since the first tidings reached the 
friends of mission work in Western Europe and America of a 
remarkable movement among the Jews in the province of Bes- 
sarabia, in Southern Russia. The soul of the agitation was a 
learned lawyer, Joseph Rabinowitz ; the central seat was the city 
of Kichinew; and the aim and tendency was the organization 
of a Jewish Christian religious communion. The first man to 
draw the special attention of Western Europe to this noteworthy 
development was the venerable Professor Franz Delitzsch, of 
the University of Leipzig, the life-long friend of mission work 
among the lost sheep of the house of Israel. Like a vox cla- 
mantis in deserto Delitzsch had for decades, against the indiffer- 
ence of friends and the mockery of foes, upheld the cause of 
Jewish mission work in the evangelical church of Germany, and 
the title of his little quarterly published in the interests of this 
work, namely, Saat auf Hoffnung, was significant. The new 
movement in Southern Russia might seem to be the answer to 
years of prayer and work, and no wonder that the veteran will- 
ingly lent his eloquent pen and weighty influence to awaken the 
sympathies of evangelical Christianity for the hopeful congrega- 
tion of Jewish-Christians in Kichinew. He published a number 
of official documents on the character and course of this new 
communion, and to these, almost exclusively, we are indebted 
for our knowledge of what has been and is being accomplished. 
The first and most important of these is called “Documente der 
nationaljiidischen Christglaubigen Bewegung in Siidrussland, 
1884. It is a small pamphlet of 24 pages of Hebrew text to- 
gether with a German translation. It contains an Introduction 
by the editor, giving some historical data as to the origin and 
growth of the movement; then the thi-teen theses of the new 
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congregation ; then the Articles of Faith of the National Jew- 
ish congregation of the New Testament; then a Brief Explan- 
ation of the Faith in the Messiah Jesus of Nazareth, in the sense 
of the Jewish-Christian congregation now being organized, 
which, written by Rabinowitz as a private document, contains 
an Introductory on the inner history of the growth of the move- 
ment, remarks upon the kind of faith required by the new Jew- 
ish-Christians, and on the positive or ceremonial laws, treating, 
among other things, also of the oneness of God and the Trin- 
ity ; then follows a Haggoda, or liturgical formula for the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper by the new congregation, in re- 
sponsive forms ; and, finally, a letter by a Christian teacher in 
Kichinew, addressed to these new believers, warning them con- 
cerning certain features seemingly contained in their theses. 
There is further an untranslated Hebrew appendix, containing 
a highly laudatory statement of Rabinowitz’s character by the 
influential Hebrew paper of St. Petersburg, the Haméditz, and a 
German appendix containing the result of a colloquium held by 
the Lutheran pastor and veteran missionary of Kichinew, Fal- 
tin, with the new congregation on the subjects of circumcision 
and the observance of the Sabbath, which the latter desire to 
retain, not as necessary, but as something allowable. . 
When the statements of the first Documents were bitterly at- 
tacked by the Jewish press of Russia, and the attempt was 
made to show that really the whole agitation was confined to 
the one man and that he had not succeeded in gaining any 
converts, Delitzsch secured from Faltin, from the new mission- 
ary Faber and from Rabinowitz an indubitable proof of the 
healthy internal and external growth of the movement, and 
these he published early in 1885 as TZortgesetate Documente, 
etc.,a pamphlet of 40 pages. We have further, issued only a 
few months ago, two sermons by Rabinowitz, published in 
Hebrew by one of his followers, and translated into German by 
Delitzsch, and two sermons in Hebrew, only with Hebrew and 
Russian title, published also lately in Kichinew. These are all 
the documents accessible, or perhaps in existence and printed, 
but they suffice to give a clear idea of the character and growth 
of this remarkable religious movement. With the exception of 
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the last mentioned, they are all published by the /nstitutum 
Fudaicum of Leipzig, an organization among the theological 
students and Christian friends in Leipzig, that aims to develop 
the love for the study of post-Biblical Jewish literature and to 
do actual mission work among the Jews themselves. The mis- 
sionary Faber just mentioned is, next to Delitzsch himself, the 
leading spirit of*this association and has been sent by it to 
Russia. This /nstitutum is a revival of a similar institute es- 
tablished over a hundred years ago at Halle under the inspira- 
tion of the pietistic school, especially by Callenberg, a pupil of 
August Hermann Francke, but which was swept away with 
many other monuments of German faith and gospel work by 
the rationalismus vulgaris that devasted the fair fields of the Ger- 
man church at the end of last century. Recalled from the 
sleep of a century by Delitzsch at Leipzig, it has spread, and 
similar institutes have been established not only at nearly all of 
the other German universities, but also in the Scandinavian 
countries and in the German Baltic provinces of Russia. These 
institutes are now organically connected with headquarters at 
Leipzig, and are rapidly publishing pamphlets and books that 
give important theoretical and practical information on the much 
neglected subject of Jewish literature and the work of missions 
among the Jews. Side by side with these, another factor has 
been doing an excellent work in this connection. It is now less 
than ten years since Delitzsch first published his Hebrew trans- 
lation of the New Testament for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Yet no less than seven editions have been called for, 
and over 40,000 copies of the work have been circulated, the 
great majority of which went to the eastern provinces in Russia, 
so densely settled by Jews. This translation, surpassing in ex- 
cellency all its predecessors, has been the means in God’s hands 
for doing much good, and at the present day there are pastors 
in connection with some Lutheran synods in America who were 
converted in distant eastern Russia through the agency of this 
Hebrew Testament. Just what connection this translation has 
had with the movement under the leadership of Rabinowitz is 
nowhere stated in our documents, but it is known that the pub- 
lication of the enlarged and stereotyped edition lately issued in 
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London is the result chiefly of this newly organized Jewish-Chris- 
tian communion in Kichinew. From this we judge that this 
silent little missionary has been eloquent there also. 

The story of the origin of this religious movement is speed- 
ily told. It differs in two respects from all other systematic ef- 
forts made to convert the Jews to Christianity, namely in this, 
that it is in its origin partly a political and partly a religious de- 
velopment ; and, secondly, that it is in no way the result of agi- 
tation on the part of any Christian missionary society or its 
messengers. The work of the Jewish missionary in Kichinew, 
Faltin, who has been laboring there now for over twenty-five 
years, has had no connection with this movement. Rabinowitz 
himself says: “We Jews, who have now arrived at the faith in 
Jesus of Nazareth and have commenced to feel the strong im- 
pulses of his spirit, have come to this, not thereby, that the con- 
fessors of the Christian faith, who live in our midst, have per- 
suaded us, in order to secure for themselves a reward beyond 
the grave for having incorporated the condemned children of 
Judah into the communion of their faith; nor have we come to 
this because the fulness of wealth and honor which the New 
Testament revelation brings has excited ourenvy. * * —no; 
we have looked into the open mirror of the Old and New Test- 
aments, and have seen there how God has no pleasure in the 
death of the sinner, but desires him to live, and be converted 
from his evil way, and how he loves his people Israel, in order 
to make manifest to us the wealth of his grace, goodness and 
truth. * * Our thoughts have been aroused through all the 
miracles which Christ performed in the name and by the power 
of the one God, by opening the eyes of the blind, by curing the 
sick and suffering, and by going unto death for us and for our 
salvation, as a lamb is led to the slaughter, and by his arising 
from the dead and showing himself to his true disciples together 
with the marks on his hands and feet.”’ 

The external features of the movement are these: Rabinowitz 
was a lawyer and Jew of great eminence. The persecution of 
the Jews by the Russian authorities led him to plan their immi- 
gration to Palestine to settle, live and die in the land of their 
fathers. While there his heart was opened.to the true character 
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of Christianity through the study of the New Testament. He 
returned from Palestine with the conviction: “The key to the 
holy land lies in the hands of our brother, Jesus ;” and from 
that moment on the watchword of his whole life and work be- 
came the words JJANX yi? “Jesus our Brother.” He re- 
turned to his native city and began to preach his newly acquired 
conviction. Its character as well as the manner of its birth ex- 
plains to a great extent the semi-political character of the thir- 
teen theses, which formed the first and fundamental basis of the 
new organization. It was not Rabinowitz’s intention to connect 
himself with any of the existing church organizations, nor was 
he urged to do so by Delitzsch or any of the friends of Jewish 
mission work in connection with the new movement. It was 
thought wise to allow the new agitation to work out its own fate 
in the line and manner of its origin, aiding whenever aid was 
asked, and advising whenever advice was asked. The character 
and course of the communion was closely watched and often 
compared with the growth of the Jewish-Christian congrega- 
tions in the days of the apostles. Events seem to prove the 
wisdom of this policy. The leader and the led have apparently 
grown in knowledge and in a more spiritual conception of 
Christianity. Their faith embraces now the fundamentals of 
Christian doctrine, and Rabinowitz himself was some eighteen 
months ago baptized in the American chapel in Berlin, by 
Prof. Mead, formerly of the Andover Seminary. About the nu- 
merical strength of the new communion we know nothing ac- 
curate. The Russian government has acknowledged it legally ; 
it is now a religiv lictta in the land. According to the last of the 
documents which were here present in translation and still more 
accordingly to the two sermons of the leader last published, the 
internal character of the congregation is of a very hopeful char- 
acter. We present in the following, first the thirteen original 
theses ; then their confession of faith; and as the latest expres- 
sion of these people, the “Symbol of the Congregation of the 
Israelites of the New Covenant.” 

The “Thirteen Theses” read as follows : 

1. The present moral and material condition of the Israelitish 
brethren in Russia is.a decayed, distorted and discouraged one. 
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2. Under the circumstances, to sit in lazy idleness would 
signify to give consent to the entire ruin of our Israelitish 
brethren. 

3. In order to better our circumstances, we cannot look to 
our rich people or their money for help, nor to our Rabbins with 
their doctrines, nor to our writers with their reasoning, for these 
are all bent on their own benefit, and the welfare of Israel is not 
their object. 

4. Nor must we seek a refuge in leaving our birth-place 
Russia, in order to emigrate to the land of Israel, and just as 
little in an amalgamation with the native non-Jewish popula- 
tion of Russia. 

5. It is our duty to seek hope and assistance here in Russia, 
through our own exertions, with all our heart, with the assis- 
tance of the Lord (Jehovah), the only one who can help. 

6. The material condition of the Jews cannot be improved, 
unless it is preceded by an improvement of the moral and 
spiritual status of the people. 

7. In order to bring to rights the moral condition, there is 
need of deep-seated renewing of a spiritual regeneration. We 
must throw away our idols, the love of money as such, and in 
its place must make at home in our hearts the love of truth as 
such, and the fear of evil as such. 

8. In order to attain such a regeneratian we need a helper, a 
physician, whose person and medicine have been found reliable. 

g. In order to find such a person we must look among the 
descendants of Jacob for a man who loves Israel, and who has 
given his life for the sanctification of God’s holy name, and for 
the sanctification of the law and the prophets; a man who is 
known to all the inhabitants of the earth on account of the 
purity of his soul, and his love for his people, the children of 
Israel ; a man, who, on the one hand, recognized the greatness 
of heart in his Jewish brethren, as they boasted of their noble 
descent from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and were proud of 
the wisdom which the law, received from Mount Sinai, gave to 
them, and who, on the other hand, saw through their stubborn- 
ness, and their proclivity in good and prosperous times to desert 
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the living God, their heavenly Father, and choose for them- 
selves new gods, namely, the love of money and the sovereignty 
over their brethren through science and mammon. 

10. The man who unites within himself all these character- 
istics, we have, after a thorough examination of all the books 
of the history of our people, the children of Israel, found in 
the one Jesus of Nazareth, who was killed at Jerusalem, before 
the destruction of the last temple. 

11. The wise men of Israel, among his contemporaries, could 
not yet understand and grasp his doctrines and his salutary pur- 
pose, which was his aim in regard to his Jewish brethren, this 
namely, that he laid stress upon the observance of the man- 
dates of the law that touch the head and hearts, and not the 
trifling features of outward acts and deeds. But we, the Jews 
who live in the year 5644, we can with a certainty say, that this 
Jesus sought only the true welfare of his brethren, and offered 
peace to his whole generation. 

12. Therefore, the power of our love for our Israelitish 
brethren, compels us to keep holy, and to fear, the name of this 
Jesus, our brother, and, with all submission of heart, we should 
learn his holy words spoken in truth and love, as they are re- 
corded and explained in the gospels ; we should impress them 
upon our brethren and the children in school; we should re- 
ceive the gospel books as blessed into our houses, and join 
them to all the holy writings which have been transmitted to us 
as a blessing from our wise men in all generations. 

13. We confidently hope that the words of our brother Jesus, 
which aforetime were spoken to our Israelitish brethren in jus- 
tice, love and mercy, may take root in our hearts, and may 
bring to us the fruit of righteousness and of salvation. Then 
our hearts will turn to love the true and the good, and then, 
too, the hearts of the people and the government will be turned 
in good will toward us, to give us aid and succor among the 
other nations, who live securely under the shadow of European 
laws, which have been given and written in the spirit of our 
brother, who gave his life to make the world blessed, and re- 
move evil from the earth. Amen. 
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“The Articles of Faith of the National Jewish-Christian Con- 
gregation of the New Testament”’ read as follows: 

I. There is but one living and true God, who is eternal, with- 
out body, without parts, without passivity, rich in grace, power 
and indescribable wisdom, who has created and formed, brought 
about and preserves all things through his word and through 
his holy spirit. All things are from him; all things are in him ; 
all things are to him. 

II. The true God has said to our father Abraham: Walk be- 
fore me, and be thou perfect; thou shalt be the father of a mul- 
titude of nations, and kings shall come out of thee. And he 
made an eternal covenant with him, to be his God and the God 
of his seed after him, and to give to him the whole land of Ca- 
naan as an eternal possession. And he established as a sign of 
the new covenant that all the males of the descendents of Abra- 
ham should be circumcised on the eighth day after their birth. 
And when he spared not his only son Isaac but brought him to 
the Lord as a burnt-offering, he received the promise with an 
oath, that all the nations of the earth should be blessed in his 
seed. 

III. In accordance with the Lord’s command, Jacob, our 
father, and his sons descended into Egypt, and there were mul- 
tiplied and became powerful. Then the Egyptians attempted 
by deception to injure them, and they made slaves out of them 
and pressed them hard; but the Lord sent Moses, his chosen 
servant, and performed signs and wonders in Egypt, and led 
them out from there with a mighty arm. Therefore he has 
commanded us to observe the Sabbath day in later generations 
as an eternal covenant and to celebrate the feast of the passover. 

IV. The Lord our God made a covenant with the people of 
Israel on Mt. Horeb, and Moses stood between him and Israel, 
to declare to them the word of the Lord, and communicated to 
them the ten words which had been written by the fingers of 
God upon two stone tablets, in order that they should walk ac- 
cording to these, and he spoke to Israel all the commandments, 
ordinances and laws, which they should observe in the land 
which the Lord had promised to Abraham to’ give to his de- 
scendants as their possession—all this that has been written 
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in the five books, the Thorah, which we yet to this day have in 
our hands. But at that time, at Mt. Horeb, the Lord promised 
to Moses, that he would awaken out of their midst from among 
their brethren a prophet like unto Moses, and that he would put 
his words into his mouth; that this prophet would speak to 
them all things that he would command him, and he who would 
not receive his word, pronounced in his name by this prophet, 
should be punished for this. 

V. The Lord our God has kept his promise and has led 
Israel into the land which he had sworn to give them, and has 
given to them true seers and prophets, who declared in his 
name whatever he commanded them, and these words are writ- 
ten in the books of the prophets which we yet to this day have 
in our hands, and not a single word of these has returned void 
(Isa. 55 : 11). 

VI. After the first king of Israel, Saul, had rejected the word 
of God, the Lord rejected him also as king of Israel and took 
the kingdom away from him, and gave it to his better com- 
panion, David, the son of Jesse, from Bethlehem-Judah, and the 
command of the Lord was given to the prophet Nathan, to in- 
form David, that he would make for him a great. name, similar 
to the name of the greatest upon earth; and that his grace would 
not depart from him; and that his house and rule and throne 
would remain firm and fixed forever. And King David, sitting 
before the Lord, said: This is the law of man (2 Sam. 7 : 19). 

VII. When the Lord our God rejected Israel from before his 
face, he transplanted them from their fatherland into exile, be- 
cause they had sinned exceedingly and had angered him. 
Judah also did not observe the commandments of the Lord; 
they walked according to the example of their brethren in Is- 
rael. Then the Lord spoke through his servants, the prophets, 
that he would deliver up also this remnant of his inheritance as 
a booty and prey to their enemies. But they despised these 
messengers of the Lord, so that his wrath was enkindled against 
his people ; and he was not again appeased, but he transplanted 
them out of their native country as servants to Babylon. 

VIII. Already before Judah went into captivity unto Baby- 
lon, and later when after the end of the seventy years they re- 
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turned to their land, all true prophets with one voice prophe- 
sied (1) That the Lord loves to be gracious and will pardon the 
remnant of his inheritance wherein they have sinned, that his 
covenant with his servant David shall in all eternity not be 
broken , that upon his throne should sit a royal son upon whom 
the spirit of the Lord, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of 
the Lord, should rest, to shake the earth with the staff of his 
mouth. Fidelity shall be the girdle of his loins, and his name 
shall be called the “God of the whole earth.” (Isa. 54:5) He 
will become the covenant of the people and the light of the 
Gentiles ; he will establish justice upon the earth, and the islands 
will await his commands, until at the end of days all the na- 
tions shall hasten to the mountain of the house of the Lord; 
for instruction shall go forth from Zion and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem. (2) That the Lord, the angel of the cov- 
enant, this son of David, after the way has been prepared for 
him, will come suddenly to the temple of the Lord, and he will 
become like the fire of a melter of gold, to put an end to the 
wickedness and to effect an eternal righteousness, because the 
Lord has anointed him to bring joyful tidings to the patient 
sufferers, to open the eyes of the blind, and to lead th. prisoner 
out of the prison. (3) Thus through him the seed of Jacob and 
his offspring shall become known among the Gentiles and among 
the nations; and all who see them will acknowledge them as 
the seed of the Blessed-one of the Lord, and will call them the 
holy people, the Saved of the Lord. And from among them 
shall be sent out certain ones to the Gentiles and to the distant 
islands, to declare and to preach the glory of the Lord among 
the Gentiles. Something new will come into existence on 
earth, and the former things will not longer be remembered and 
will not be taken to heart. (4) For all those estranged from 
God, who have without heeding listened to the preaching, will 
become hungry and thirsty, and will woefully lament and will 
let their names behind them by which the chosen-one of the 
Lord shall make their oath. (5) This Messiah, the son of 
David, will shoot up like a root out of the earth, and it will not 
be believed that the arm of the Lord is revealed over him. He 
will be pierced for our sins and be destroyed for our transgres- 
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sions ; he will suffer and not open his mouth and will be torn 
out of the land of the living, and while giving his life over unto 
death he will bear the sins of many and will begin to petition for 
the godless ; and as he gives up his soul as a sin-offering he 
will see deseendants who shall live for a long duration and the 
plans of the Lord will be effected through his hand. 

IX. The word of the Lord to Abraham our father and to 
Moses our prophet, and to David our king, and to his servants, 
the live prophets, was fulfilled and carried out about seventy 
years before the destruction of our second temple; for the 
Lord has taken pity upon his people, and has exalted the horn 
of our salvation in the house of David his servant, and has 
caused to shoot forth the righteous branch, namely the Lord 
Jesus, the Christ, who has gone forth for us from Bethlehem, 
the city of David, in order to become the ruler of Israel—he the 
mighty son of the Most High, to whom his father had given 
the throne of David. He it is who rules over the house of 
Jacob eternally, and his kingdom has no end. He has suffered 
and has been crucified and has been buried for our salvation ; he 
has arisen again from the dead and lives, and behold, he sits at 
the right hand of our Father in heaven. 

X. According to the council of the unsearchable wisdom of 
God, our fathers were stricken with hardness of heart, and the 
Lord has punished them with the spirit of deep sleep, so that 
they rejected Jesus the Christ and sinned against him unto the 
present day, in order to incite the other nations of the earth to 
all the greater zeal and thus to contribute to the reconciliation 
of the world, since these nations believed in this Jesus the 
Christ, the son of David, our king, when they heard his gospel 
of salvation taught by his messengers that publish peace (Isa. 
52: 7), who had been disgracefully cast out by the congrega- 
tion of Israel. But now, since in consequence of our sins 
against the Christ of God, the world has become rich in the 
faith in this Christ, and now since in consequence of our un- 
belief the times of the Gentiles has been fulfilled (Luke 21 : 24) 
and these have entered [into the kingdom of God] in full num- 
bers, our time has also come to enter in full numbers, so that 
we also, the descendants of Abraham, may become blessed 
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through our faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and that the God of 
our fathers, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, may again take mercy 
upon us, and again engraft the branches broken off into our 
holy root, in Jesus, and in this manner all Israel partake of the 
eternal salvation, and Jerusalem, our holy city, may again be 
rebuilt and the throne of David be established for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

The “Symbol of the Congregation of Israelites of the New 
Covenant”’ reads as follows : 

“1. I believe with an unwavering faith that our Father in 
Heaven is the living, true, and eternal God, who has created the 
heaven and the earth and all things visible and invisible through 
His Word and His Holy Spirit. He is one; all things are 
from Him, and all things are in him, and all things are to Him. 

“2. I believe with an unwavering faith that our Father in 
Heaven, in accordance with his promises given to our father, 
our prophets, and our King David, the son of Jesse, has awak- 
ened for Israel a Redeemer—namely, who was born of Mary 
the virgin, in the city of Bethlehem, of Judea, who suffered, was 
crucified, died, and was buried for our salvation; who arose 
again from the dead and lives, and behold He is sitting at the 
right hand of our Father in Heaven, and will come from there 
to judge the circuit of the earth, the living and the dead, and 
He is King over the house of Jacob forever, and His kingdom 
knows no end. \ 

“3. I believe with an unwavering faith that according to the 
determination of God to pass judgment, and His foreknowledge, 
our fathers were stricken with hardness of heart, that they blas- 
phemously resisted their Messiah, the Lord Jesus, in order to 
arouse the other nations of the earth to all the greater zeal, and 
to reconcile them all through their faith in Christ, according to 
the words of His evangelists, in order that the earth should be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, and that the Lord should be 
King over the whole earth. 

“4. I believe with an unwavering faith that only through 
faith in Jesus, the Messiah, any man can be justified, without 
the works of the law, and that there is one God, who, through 
faith, justifies the circumcised Jews and the uncircumcised Gen- 
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tiles, and that there is no difference between Jews and Greeks, 
servants and freemen, men and women; they are all one in 
Christ. 

“5. I believe with an unwavering faith in one holy apostolic 
Church. 

“6. I confess one baptism unto the forgiveness of sin. 

«7. I wait for the resurrection and the recalling of the dead 
unto everlasting life. Amen.” 


——— po —— 


ARTICLE V. 


“GOD IS LOVE.” 
By Rev. S. E. Furst, A. M., Salona, Pa. 


Scientists have much to say about the “law scheme” which 
some of them claim furnishes a sufficient explanation of the 
universe and of all it contains. A trans-atlantic writer has re- 
cently argued plausibly and learnedly about “natural law in the 
spiritual world,” and the advocates of the “new theology,” or 
“progressive theology” as they prefer to style it, seek to read- 
just the doctrines of the atonement, of eschatology, etc., so as 
to harmonize these and kindred doctrines with their peculiarly 
“advanced” views and strikingly modern statements concerning 
the most weighty interests of mankind. 

It is not open, boisterous, hideous infidelity, that is easily 
recognized by all and that repels because of its shocking char- 
acter, against which the representatives of Christianity must 
contend in the present day, so much as against subtle, so-called 
philosophical, scientific, genteel, insinuating presentations of 
theories that are all the more dangerous by reason of their 
strange admixture with certain phases of truth and therefore, 
in too many quarters, likely to be accorded at least semi-respec- 
tability and quasi-acceptance. 

This theorizing, these schemes and gropings, also clearly evi- 
dence the fact that the weapons used in the warfare of the pres- 
ent generation between truth and error are more delicately 
tempered, more exquisitely refined and far keener edged, and 
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must be much more dexterously manipulated than in by-gone 
days, although many of them may be made of very poor ma- 
terial that can not long endure. 

We likewise observe remarkable delineations of intense 
thought moving with a yet intenser activity in the cultured 
mind of this decade on the profoundest subjects that can chal- 
lenge man’s attention—an intensity in intellectual struggle and 
a rapidity to which history furnishes no parallel. 

The world moves swiftly in the now and those who would 
not be left.behind must needs bestir themselves and begird 
themselves until fully panoplied for every action in the stirring 
scenes of to-day’s life. 

If it must be law, laws and systems of laws fashioning, up- 
holding, directing and controlling all, let it be so, provided all 
will always give due heed and the best thought and the deepest 
and highest and broadest and most devout thinking to that law 
which is the fundamental of fundamentals 7. e. “God is love.” 
Herein can be found both a starting point and a resting place. 
Here shines the light that makes the way clear. Here is life— 
antecedent life—all life ; and law—all law, the first principle of 
all laws. Here is true wisdom and here is all-embracing love, 
for here is God. Let us reverently approach this holy ground. 

God alone, strictly speaking, is a law unto himself, and that 
law is love. In this he has enveloped himself, and all his man- 
ifestations, however august and awe-inspiring, are by and through 
its operations. In the infinite counsels that determined to 
speak into existence the universe of worlds and man, this first 
law was observed, for the resultant creations have ever been in 
harmony with it, in overwhelming proof of the fact thai without 
its constant operation there must be unbounded confusion, im- 
penetrable chaos, inevitable destruction. 

Countless worlds around worlds revolving, myriad whirlings 
in measureless distances, velocities that can not be computed, 
infinitessimal accuracies in unfathomable space, never in conflict, 
never in collision, noiseless in immensity, without jar, without 
discord, all prove the governing principle of the first great law 
of the great lawmaker. The long, successive periods of which 
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Geology treats, the marvelous formations, adaptations, convul- 
sions, quiescences of ages past for the benefit of ages future— 
the wonders, the beauties, the perfections which true natural 
science brings to light—the harmonies, the grandeur, the sub- 
limity, the unity of everything that true philosophy has touched, 
make assurance doubly sure that the law of love pervades, per- 
meates, vitalizes, actualizes all discovered phenomena of nature 
with indubitable proof everywhere, appearing in all things as if 
in characters of living light and indescribable beauty, declaring 
with unmistakable clearness, speaking with heart-thrilling dis- 
tinctness, and with unreserved confidence and soul-stirring affec- 
tion whispering “that predominating law is God—for ‘God is 
love.’”’ 

This all-comprehensive law makes the largest and best pro- 
vision for the highest object of creation. Accordingly we find 
a Paradise, including everything that can minister delight in 
holy development, into the midst of which is placed man 
“created in the image of God,” with his help-meet “bone of his 
bones and flesh of his flesh” —the twain-one—with the injunc- 
tion “be ye fruithful and multiply,” and God walking in the Gar- 
den and talking with them. 

Evil comes and mars the blessedness of the holy scene and 
the time-long soul-struggle begins. Why did not this great law 
at once and forever suppress, exclude, destroy, utterly crush 
out the evil? That were to compress itself, to contract its own 
work, to limit its boundless operations and, this would be self- 
contradictory. 

Man to be man must have liberty of choice, freedom of will, 
complete harmony with perfect purity, through perfect volun- 
tary obedience to the perfect law in the exercise and execution 
of which his Creator had encompassed himself for the greatest 
good of all his creatures. To be denied the dignity of this free 
agency were to make man an automaton, a sub-sub-agent, a 
machine. 

But our primordial law, abundantly equal to every trying 
contingency, more than ample for all possible occasions, 
promptly meets and adjusts the temporal and eternal situation 
as foreseen. Merciless destruction of the disobedient, rebel- 
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lious creature is not the remedy the law of love prescribes. 
The evil must be overcome by strictest justice administered in 
perfect love—satisfaction of the violated law must be made in 
all-sufficing atonement. 

But, by reason of the corrupted nature, man is blind as to his 
now fallen condition and helpless to relieve himself even if he 
could realize his necessity. He has learned to know evil and 
lest he become immortal in evil, a demon beyond the possibil- 
ity of redemption, love demands his banishment from the place 
of his fall, securely guards the entrance-way with flaming sword, 
subjects him, with all the severity of perfect love, to the purify- 
ing fires of bodily, mental and spiritual discipline, including 
material dissolution, that he may become “more ‘han conqueror” 
through divine love, and come forth resurrected and enter glori- 
fied into a better than earthly Paradise from which this same 
law of love necessarily forever excludes all evil. 

In order to reach this glorious consummation at last, man 
must be made to realize the weight of the evil which he has 
brought upon himself and hence the long centuries of training 
to which the race is subjected. 

The Mosaic code of laws, ceremonial, civil and moral,—the 
foundation of all correct human laws,—is a development of our 
first great law adapted to the post-fall situation of man, to pre- 
pare him for the better state in reservation, until he shall become 
“meet to be partaker of the inheritance of the saints in light” 
by availing himself, in this state of probation, of the rich pro- 
visions divine grace has furnished in love. 

Directions are given, in detail, relating to food, cleanliness, 
prevention of disease, disinfection of diseased persons and 
things, as well as how to secure and maintain, domestic, social 
and national prosperity and happiness, inculcating habits of 
thought and modes of action most conducive to the general and 
individual welfare of all who will obey, and, at the same time, 
by sacrifices and worship, impressing and convicting of the hei- 
nousness of sin, prefiguring the necessity of a complete atone- 
ment, requiring first fruits and first born, enjoining strictest reg- 
ularity and earnest devotion, !eading man upward from self and 
sublunary things toward the object of his worship, teaching hu- 
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man unworthiness, sinful wretchedness and mortal helplessness, 
raising the heart to the creator, preserver and sanctifier of all 
who approach him in the manner provided by infinite wisdom 
and divine love. 

Obedience is emphasized and graciously rewarded—disobedi- 
ence is condemned and duly punished. Those who will not 
yield to the right, who stubbornly resist every inducement to 
lead the true life, who irreverently reject the truth as conveyed 
in the impressive object-lessons of the prescribed rites and cere- 
monies, who blasphemously desecrate the sacred places and 
holy things, who willfully seek the destruction of the faithful 
and true, are themselves visited with the destruction that the pri- 
mary law of love requires in the interests of righteousness, jus- 
tice and peace, that wrong may not prevail over right, that wick- 
edness may not triumph over holiness, that indescribable misery 
and unspeakable agony may not displace blessed purity and un- 
bounded love. 

While this special training and specific development is going 
on among “the chosen,” “the peculiar people,” through the same 
centuries the rest of the human race on earth are brought to 
realize the complete ignorance and helplessness of man in his 
darkened, corrupted condition since his necessary expulsion 
from the Garden of Eden. This is strikingly witnessed, almost 
if not quite to a demonstration, in the writings that have come 
down to us from the most refined Grecian philosophers of the 
last century and a half before the incarnation. 

When at last the race is ready, “in the fulness of time,” this 
law appears personified in a human body. He who is love 
comes to earth and tabernacles among men, the God-man, the 
perfect exemplar, the maker, the fulfiller, the judge, the execu- 
tor of the law, himself that law. Without making the divine 
human and without making the human divine, yet uniting the 
divine and human he makes possible the inseparable union of 
the faithful with their deliverer—a union against which the pow- 
ers of evil may contend in vain. 

This personification of the fundamental law of love, of the 
foundation principle of all principles, this embodiment in human 
form of all power, all wisdom, of all in all, was, and is now, and 
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forever shall be, the overwhelming, omnipresent refutation of the 
non-believers’ presumptive assertion of an “impersonal force” 
somewhere in the “unknowable” controlling the known. 

This is the true key that unlocks the mystery of all being. 
Man sees, hears, touches, knows, loves Him. John 17: 3, “And 
this is life eternal, that they should know thee the only true 
God, and him whom thou didst-send, even Jesus Christ.”” John 
1: 3, 4, “All things were made by him; and without him was 
not anything made that hath been made. In him was life; and 
the life was the light of men.” 

No “impersonal force,” neither “inaccessible,” “infinitely re- 
mote,” nor “unknowable” something, but a little child, a pure 
babe,—not in courtly palace to be approached in state only by 
the favored few,—but, in the manger, in the arms of the humble 
virgin-mother, visited and glorified by the poor shepherds of the 
plain coming from their night watch. No vast possessions are 
required, no concentrated influence, nor philosophical acumen 
to gain access to the great First Cause in the form of this un- 
speakable gift: “God manifest in the flesh,” to be taken into 
actual and inalienable possession “without money and without 
price” by wretched rebels, and this so distinctly offered that 
“he may run that readeth,” so plainly spoken that “the common 
people heard gladly.” 

Hear the announcement: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem which 
killeth the prophets, and stoneth them that are sent unto her! 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, even as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not! Behold, your house is left unto you, desolate,” (Matt. 23 
: 37, 38; Luke 13 : 34, 35). Oh, how desolate is the Christless 
mortal—destined to be immortal in utterest desolation! But 
they will not. Again, behold the depth of love that restrains its 
almighty power from instantaneously crushing the obdurate crea- 
ture whilst obstinately resisting its merciful creator bending over 
it in lowliest humiliation, pleading, beseeching, weeping, hun- 
gering, thirsting, agonizing, dying that it might yield and look 
and believe and live and become sanctified and enter with him 
into his unchangeable, eternal glory. 

And those who will are enabled to accept the offer on the 
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terms upon which the tender is made, viz.: complete surrender 
of self to the highest and best being offering himself, the life- 
principle which was in the beginning and is and ever shall be, 
“the first and the last’’—the “Alpha and Omega.” Having re- 
ceived into himself this life-germ, fountain of all life, the happy 
possessor, illuminated with the spirit of never-fading light and 
infinite wisdom, walks in the light spiritually discerning the 
truth and thus becomes sanctified more and more into a oneness 
with him in whom “is no darkness at all.” Thus transformed, 
old things having passed away and all things having become 
new, he has little difficulty in tracing his loving Father’s hand 
in the formation and preservation of everything for the good of 
his children. Being a son now he recognizes his elder brother, 
with whom he is now joint-heir of all things, seated on the 
throne of all power, ruling in love for the unutterable glory of 
the Father and the everlasting blessedness of his redeemed fam- 
ily. 

Now in child-like frame of mind, divested of preconceived 
opinions, open to conviction at every step, glad to receive in- 
formation concerning every point, as he eagerly addresses him- 
self to a careful examination of his father’s work, zealously 
striving to imitate his elder brother's exampie, under the guid- 
ance of the Spirit of Life, with the law of love imbedded in his 
own heart he finds that law beaming forth in every blade of 
grass, expanding on every leaf of the trees, enriching all the 
fruits of the earth, blooming in each little flower, glistening in 
the numberless grains of sand, glittering in the dew-drop and 
frost-crystal, singing in every rivulet, ringing through the vales, 
echoing in all the mountains, sparkling on the ocean, flashing 
in the lightning, reverberating in every thunder-cloud, shining 
in the stars, reflected in the :noon, blazing in the sun, making 
sweetest and grandest meledy in all the harmonies of nature. 
With uplifted spirit, enlightened mind, satisfied soul, he stniles 
in the love that encompasses him encircled by his loving father’s 
strength-imparting arm. 

The trustful boy depends upon his earthly father who has 
been careful never to disappoint his child, and, without misgiv- 
ings, runs to his devoted mother who ever soothes him in his 
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infant and youthful headaches and heartaches. A few years 
pass and that strong father and true mother become enfeebled 
with age. Their boy is a man now and cares for his beloved 
parents as tenderly as they watched over him in childhood. 
But the weight of life’s responsibilities is upon him. His own 
wife and children confidently look up to him for maintenance 
and sustenance. As he places to rest, in the sleep that knows 
no earthly waking, the dear bodies of his fond parents, he feels 
too keenly to express, his crying need of succor by one stronger, 
greater, better, wiser than himself. “When my father and my 
mother forsake me, then Jehovah will take me up.” (Ps. 27 : 10). 

Instead of fruitlessly longing for the return of the days of 
youth, with his parents restored to him as of yore, the full- 
grown believer has a surer stay that seems nearer and dearer as 
the sense of helplessness increases. As loved ones depart from 
the trying discipline of this world into the state of perfection in 
Paradise, he discovers that the sacred ties drawing him heaven- 
ward grow firmer as their number is augmented. While his 
own natural strength is abating his feeling of greater security is 
constantly enhanced by the true operation of the law of love 
about him, beneath him, above him, within him. All the vicissi- 
tudes of earthly life, with its sorest trials, severest disappoint- 
ments, intensest afflictions, direst bereavements, serve him as so 
many timely admonitions given in tenderest love. “For our light 
affliction, which is for the moment, worketh for us more and more 
exceedingly an eternal weight of glory; while we lool: not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen : 
for the things which are seen are temporal; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” (2 Cor. 4:17, 18.) He thus 
experiences the working of the spiritual law in the natural 
world and sees neither time nor occasion to search for “natural 
law in the spiritual world.” He is in felicitous realization of the 
greater including the less. He longs for an “abiding” presence 
and, with joyous heart welling over with gratitude, he experi- 
ences that presence mightier than strongest earthly father, ten- 
derer than fondest mortal mother. 

Himself a father he knows that when the ferocious brute will 
not permit itself to be controlled, rather than let it destroy his 
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children he will take the life of the venomous beast. Likewise 
he can understand that pure love necessitates the removal of 
the instrument of evi! that will persist in going beyond restraint 
towards its own destruction, bearing with it to its irretrievable 
doom all it can contaminate. He sees the perverse rebel hard- 
ening his heart against all overtures of mercy, spurning the 
spirit of grace, habitually violating the law of love, abusing 
every good gift, blaspheming the gracious Father and the loving 
Son and the wooing Spirit, until grieved and quenched the flight 
is taken, the sinner is “left alone—joined to his idols,” step by 
step becoming more and more demon-like until the mere pres- 
ence of purity would be intolerable punishment to him, and so 
he goes “to his own place,” “prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” 

The operation of the law of love in this direction is not 
wholly incomprehensible to him who realizes love abounding in 
his own being and in everything concerning himself and his. 
To him it appears inevitable that those who have become so 
utterly wretched by their own wilful perverseness as necessarily 
to exclude themselves from all good and environ themselves with 
all evil, should progressively and eternally tend downward in the 
bottomless pit of wailing woe. Therefore he desires no modi- 
fication of the to him highly satisfactory doctrines of the atone- 
ment, eschatology, etc., as held by the fathers —he prefers theol- 
ogy that is not “progressive” to the exclusion of these great 
truths so clearly revealed to him as he reads the book of books. 

Faith—“the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of 
things not seen”—buoys up its enlightened possessor into a 
hope that “putteth*not to shame,” until love permeates his whole 
being to such a degree that he can say from his own conscious 
experience, “now abideth faith, hope, love, these three ; and the 
greatest of these is love.” For now he knows clearly that God 
does not exercise faith, because to him all things are known, 
and that God does not hope, for to him all things are present, 
but that God is merciful, gracious, kind, long-suffering, true, 
holy, nay further, that God /oves, yea more, that Gop Is LOVE. 
In this abiding consciousness his reason becomes clarified and 
with unbroken chain of soundest logic he indisputably proves 
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his “Rational Theism.” His faith strengthened, broadened, 
deepened, leads him into an elevated, living hope with joy un- 
speakable and love indefinable enabling him to realize, with a 
fullness and richness of meaning too great for expression, that, 
indeed, he is a “new creature” in Christ. 

And now, in this vital union with the foundation of wisdom, 
he does not stop to philosophize analytically about reason and 
faith, trying to ascertain where the one ends and the other be- 
gins, but rather, with truer philosophy unites the two and, using 
all his talents blending them in love, he apprehends time as not 
ceasing but merging into eternity, while in the all-penetrating 
light of this blessed union with the way and the truth and the 
life, “the vastness of the universe,” “the unity and continuity of 
being,” “universal law,”’ etc., appear surely comprehended in the 
all-inclusive and «all-conclusive generalization :” “Gop IS LOVE.” 
With overflowing soul he can join his Saviour in the joyous, 
incomparable exclamation of praise: “I thank Thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these things 
from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal them unto 
babes; yea, Father, for (that) so it was well-pleasing in thy 
sight.” (Mat. 11 : 25, 26. Luke 10: 21.) 

The late Pastor Ahlfeld, of Halle, afterwards of Leipzig, once 
wrote underneath a picture of himself: “Ein Tropflein Leben 
ist besser den ein Meer voll Wissen; das Wissen geht um 
Christus herum ; das Leben senket sich in Ihn hinein.” If the 
author of “Pater Mundi” had embodied this conception in his 
chapter on “Theism as a Scientific Hypothesis,’ and indeed in 
all his admirable works, his already irrefutable arguments might 
have become yet far more convincing, touching and commend- 
able. 

The trustful, childlike Christian, like Mary at the feet of Jesus 
and like John with his head upon the Master’s breast, enjoying 
the life “hid with Christ in God,” having the “mind in him 
that was in Christ Jesus,” at one with his God, the Father and 
the Son “supping” with him and he with them, through the 
ministration of the Holy Spirit in most intimate and holy com- 
panionship, drinks in the divine consolations of peace, satisfac- 
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tion, joy, wisdom, that illuminate his way with indescribable 
brightness and that confer upon him a real foretaste of Heaven 
while he “walks with God on earth.” No rolling billows on 
the stormy ocean of life can appall him while his “Father is at 
the helm’’—in every threatening hour he hears the quiet, 
“Peace, be still.” Though the world frown and rob him, con- 
tentment and abundance are his portion for he is a child and 
heir of the Father who possesseth all things. He “who rideth 
upon the wings of the wind and maketh the clouds his charict” 
upholdeth him by day, by night, in adversity and prosperity, at 
home, abroad, alone, in the multitude, opening his understand- 
ing that he may comprehend, apprehend and appropriate eter- 
nal truth from the wonders and completeness of nature and from 
the varied experiences of earth-life as preéminently elucidated 
by the constant and faithful application of all-embracing revela- 
tion. 

This suffices. Men may most skillfuliy use the microscopes 
and the telescopes of greatest known power to confound him, 
may differentiate, refine, speculate, may “advance” in thought, 
in discovery, in science and theology, may deal with infinites- 
imals and magnitudes, with invisibilities and materialities, with 
shadows and substances, may soar through illimitable space and 
measure bewildering distances, may theorize, philosophize and 
dogmatize to the utmost limit of their most expanded capaci- 
ties, yet, unmoved, not disconcerted in the least, exhilarated 
with a better knowledge, exalted with a higher wisdom, stand- 
ing on the Rock of Ages, radiant with light streaming from 
above, the true Christian, one with Christ, is at the source and 
has the key that will freely open all mysteries in ineffable glory. 
Already he knows beyond a peradventure that everything great 
and small in time and eternity is included and sufficiently ex- 
plained in the three times three letters forming three monosy]l- 
lables, in the present popular language of the globe, words of 
wondrous, of transcendental meaning: ‘God is lov~.”’ 

Discussion, investigation, advance in true science, proper ap- 
plication of real scientific import, may well be gladly hailed by 
the child of God, for, by passing through these test crucibles, 
error is sure to be eliminated sooner or later, and truth will shine 
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brighter and clearer because of these cleansing processes through 
which it can ever pass unscathed. He fears nought who knows 
that his trust is well-founded. Others may tremble at imagina- 
tions and fancies and phantoms conjured up out of nonentities, 
whilst he firmly stands as a monument of grace with beacon 
light guiding the benighted wanderer safely into the haven of 
rest. Reflecting the light that comes to him from the Sun of 
Righteousness he sheds abroad, in the darkness of a sinful world, 
the rays of hope in which his fellow creatures may find and re- 
joice in the creator of all. As dispenser of good to others he 
learns that the estate of which he has become sure possessor, 
instead of diminishing as the recipients multiply, on the con- 
trary, indefinitely augments in proportion as the numbers in- 
crease. The religious element in man, which so greatly non- 
pluses the world-philosophers of to-day and whieh they seek in 
vain to explain away, is to him the very elixir of life, in it he 
sees the quintessence of light. Come what may he is content 
knowing that “to them that love God all things work together 
for good.” 

Even death, “the grim monster’ to the worldly-minded, comes 
to the follower of Jesus as a welcome messenger calling the child 
of trust to the bosom of love in the home of the blessed. For 
when the Christian departs this life he does not die—it is death 
that dies—the Christian triumphs in glorious victory and “death 
no more hath dominion over him.” The elder brother has re- 
moved all obstacles out of the way, has smoothed its rough- 
nesses and has hallowed it with his blood so that it may not be 
mistaken. “The valley of the shadow of death” is illuminated 
with his loving presence and as the victor closes his boJily eyes 
on the helpers and loved ones of earth the portals of eternal day 
open wide and no powers of evil can shut them against him. 
He enters into glory “and he shall go out thence no more.” 
There he enjoys forever the full fruition, the perfect consumma- 
tion of heavenly bliss, the supreme and unclouded reign of the 
universal, unchangeable law, “God is love.”’ 

This implicit child-trust as a life-habit in the sojourner upon 
earth is never disappointed by the beneficent and benevolent 
and loving Father who never causes his child to shed a needless 
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tear—on the contrary, it is ever met and honored in the wisest 
and best way possible for the then condition of the recipient of 
his blessings, which are often better than he is able to ask or 
think. Ofttimes, who can tell how frequently, the plans of the 
child are frustrated, his requests denied, his purposes thwarted, 
for by so doing infinite wisdom and perfect love may bring 
about the accomplishment of his greatest good. 

The thorns and thistles of earth are the result of the curse 
that sin brought into the world, but he who gave himself as a 
ransom for sinners wore the thorns as a crown upon his sacred 
head, removing the curse for all who come into and abide in his 
love. He who took the sting out of death, overcoming the 
monster, is the same whom the wrath of man shall surely praise 
and who shall restrain the. remainder of wrath, the same who, 
wielding almighty power with perfect love, also over-rules all 
evil, even sometimes our most cherished desires, for the highest 
well-being in time and eternity of his own confiding sisters and 
mother. brothers and children. 

The whole family of God,—precious thought,--some on earth, 
some passing over Jordan, some in the heavenly paradise, con- 
stitutes the blessed circle in which is “the communion of saints,” 
“the life everlasting,” in the riches of “the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost.’ This love will at last bring all home wearing 
victors’ crowns with soul-diadems, to dwell together throughout 
the ceaseless ages in the many mansions in the Father’s house 
on high, the house of the soul, bearing everlasting testimony in 
accordance with the law: “God is love.” 

The great First Cause, creator, preserver, bountiful benefac- 
tor, almighty, omniscient, omnipresent, friend, companion, hus- 
band, brother, sanctifier, “wonderful, counsellor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the prince of peace—of the increase 
of whose government and peace there shall be no end’’ (Isa. 
9 : 6, 7)—*“He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their 
wounds. He telleth the number of the stars; he calleth them 
all by their names.” “Who covereth the hea. en with clouds, 
who prepareth rain for the earth, who maket'. grass to grow 
upon the mountains—He giveth to the beast his food, and to 
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the young ravens which cry,” (Ps. 147 : 3, 4, 8,9.) In whose 
sight not a sparrow is forgotten, who has said, “the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered,” (Matt. 10 : 30; Luke 12: 7.) 
He cares for the very smallest of the least as well as for the very 
greatest of the mightiest. Verily, “the Lord our God, the Lord 
is one—and there is none other but he.” (Mark 12 : 30, 33). 
The devout student of history may distinctly trace his loving 


hand in everything concerning the church he has established 


and protected and spread over the earth, and within which he 
has placed the particular means of grace and wherein the holy 
sacraments are administered by ordained servants, whom he has 
specially called to the sacred service of their holy office—the 
church that has ever celebrated the love of God, and can not 
cease to sing his praise in grandest psalmody and purest hym- 
nology and sublimest chorals known to men. Can the most 
learned of the worldly-wise account for this and these from a 
skeptical standpoint ? What would or could they substitute for 
the Christian religion and the Church’s inspiring hallelujahs ? 
Surely “God is in the midst of her.” 

“God is love” was the key-note of the song of creation. The 
waters, the earth and the air teeming with newly begun life, 
creatures terrestrial, subterranean and submarine, joining in un- 
marred unison with the skies, harmonizing with the music of 
the spheres, combined as with one voice in swelling the chorus 
from grandeur unto sublimity “when the morning stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.’ (Job 38 : 7.) 

“God is love’ is the key-note of the song of redemption. 
This is the secret of the music of the sweet voice of the babe of 
Bethlehem, charming the ears and enrapturing the hearts of 
Mary and Joseph, of friends and strangers, of the angel-directed 
shepherds of the country, of the star-guided wise men of the 
east who worshiped, presenting precious gifts, delighting the 
soul of every regenerated mortal from the beginning to the end 
of time, until all respond in ecstatic, soul-stirring melody to the 
heaven-chorus heard on earth, softly echoing and reéchoing the 
sacred theme with “a multitude of the heavenly host, praising 
God, and saying, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men in whom he is well pleased.” (Luke 2 : 13, 14) 
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“God is love” shall forever be the key-note of the songs in the 
state of glorification. When the heavens will have passed away 
with a great noise, and the elements, the heavenly bodies, will 
have been dissolved with fervent heat, and the earth and the 
works that are therein will have +:en burned up and the new 
heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness shall 
have appeared (2 Pet. 3 : 10, ff.)—when the innumerable multi- 
tude who have “washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb,” in glorified condition, unite, in perfect an- 
thems of praise, with the heavenly hosts, singing “the song of 
Moses the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, 
great and marvelous are thy works, O Lord God, the Almighty ; 
righteous and true are thy ways, thou King of the ages. Who 
shall not fear, O Lord, and glorify thy name? for thou only art 
holy ; for all the nations shall come and worship before thee ; for 
thy righteous acts have been made manifest’’ (Rev. 15 : 3, 4) then 
and forevermore, we believe, the glorious throng will chant the 
melody and swell the chorus and, in holy unison, with increas- 
ing power and perfectly sanctified spirit, will echo and reécho 
again and again, softer and more softly, louder and louder, 
stronger and higher and deeper and more sublime, the song of 
creation, of preservation, of redemption, of glorification, through 
the ages of ages of eternity, saying, “Worthy art thou, our Lord 
and our God, to receive the glory and the honor and the power : 
for thou didst create all things, and because of thy will they 
were, and were created.” (Rev. 4: 11.) “Worthy is the Lamb 
that hath been slain to receive the power, and riches, and wis- 
dom, and might, and honor, and glory, and blessing.” (Rev. 
5 : 12, 13.) “Unto him that sitteth on the throne, and unto the 
Lamb, be the blessing and the honor, and the glory, and the 
dominion for ever and ever.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE PRESENCE OF JUDAS AT THE SUPPER. 
by Rev. P. AnstaptT, A. M., Ed. Zeachers’ Fournal, York, Pa. 


Very little is known of the history of Judas Iscariot previous 
to his call to the apostleship. He is called Judas Iscariot, most 
probably, from the name of his birth-place, and to distinguish 
him from Judas, the brother of James. His name always oc- 
curs in the gospels at the bottom of the list of the apostles, 
coupled with the remark, “which also betrayed him.” 

The prevailing belief in modern times, both among the clergy 
and the laity, is, that Judas was present at the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, and partook of it in common with the other 
apostles. We see this opinion presented not only in literature, 
but also in art, as, for instance, in that celebrated painting of 
the Lord’s Supper by Leonardo da Vinci, where Judas appears 
as a conspicuous figure at the table. This painting has been 
copied and engraved and printed by the hundreds of thousands 
and can be found in nearly all of the illustrated Bibles. The 
principal reason for this almost universal belief in the presence 
of Judas at the institution of the Holy Sacrament is, that most 
persons do not make the proper distinction between the eating 
of the Jewish Passover and the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
which both took place in the same night, in the same upper 
room, and in immediate succession. They were, however, two 
distinct transactions, occurring not simultaneously, but one after 
the other. The Passover was celebrated, or eaten, first, the 
Lord’s Supper was instituted afterwards. At the former Judas 
was undoubtedly present, from the latter he was absent, having 
left the hall just before Jesus began to institute the Holy Com- 
munion, as we think can be clearly shown by the record of the 
transaction in the gospels. 

This subject was discussed already in the early ages of the 
Church with conflicting views. We will state the arguments 
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first on the affirmative and then on the negative side of the 
question. 

I. Those who maintain that Judas was present, assert that the 
Lord’s Supper was instituted immediately after the feet wash- 
ing, and therefore the revelation of the betrayer must be placed 
after the institution of the Eucharist. From this it must fol- 
low that Judas was present as a communicant. Of this view 
are the old Church Fathers, Cyprian, Ambrose, Jerome, Bar- 
onius, Leo, Augustine, Beda, Rabana, Barnhart, and the Papists, 
Bellarmine, Jansonius, Baronius, Pierius and Maldonatus. Of 
the Reformed, Calvin, Beza, Martyr, Bucer and Whitaker are 
named by Brandt. 

Their arguments from the Scriptures are as follows: Luke 
says, immediately after the institution: “The hand of my be- 
trayer is with me on the table,” from which it is clear that 
Judas was still in the guest chamber, when the Lord instituted 
the Eucharist. Then, if Judas was at the table, he must also 
have received the Lord’s Supper, for Jesus says, “Drink ye all 
of this,” and they all drank. 

Count Zinzendorf, the founder of the society of the Unitas 
Fratres, commonly called Moravians, says in his work, Yere- 
mtah, republished in 1830, page 231: “It is a truth as clear as 
the sun, that Judas participated in the Lord’s Supper.” 

The Protestant Episcopal Church (Church of England) also 
assumes the presence of the traitor. Says an Episcopal writer, 
“St. Luke is generally more careful to set forth in order what 
he relates. And in the present case St. Luke’s order is of 
special significance, since it implies that the traitor was present 
and partook in the sacramental rite.” 

The same writer continues: “Our Church plainly adopts the 
most ancient view, in the first exhortation in the giving of the 
Holy Communion, in which impenitent persons are warned not 
to come to the holy table, ‘lest after taking of the holy sacra- 
ment the devil enter into you, as he entered into Judas, and fill 
you full of all iniquity, and bring you to destruction both of 
body and of soul.’ ” 

In the seventeenth century the Lutherans mostly contended 
for the presence of Judas, and the Reformed for his absence, 
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because the former regarded it as an argument in favor of the 
dogma, that the unworthy also receive the real body and blood 
in the Eucharist, (this is the reason assigned in the Formula Con- 
cordiae), while the Reformed contended for his absence in sup- 
port of the view, that the unworthy receive only bread and wine. 
it must be admitted, however, that neither party can gain much 
by proving the one side or the other of the question in dispute. 
Neither the presence or absence of Judas could prove dogmat- 
ically that he received anything celestial in the holy ordinance.* 
Of modern theologians Brandt enumerates Bachman, Rudelbach 
and Jaspis as deciding for the presence of Judas. The last 
named has published a sermon with the theme, Yudas the first 
unworthy communicant, and gives his awful end as a fearful 
warning to all unworthy communicants. Their arguments are 
briefly these: Whilst not one of the evangelists speaks decis- 
ively of the withdrawing of Judas before the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, Luke (22 : 11, 12) speaks decidedly of the insti- 
tution of the Supper before the departure of the betrayer. To 
this it is added, that in the participation of Judas in the Euchar- 
ist we have a more striking prediction of subsequent, oft re- 
peated, and still occurring unworthy participation in the Holy 
Supper among those who profess faith in Christ.—Arandt. 
Another argument, reasoning a priori, runs in this wise: “The 
Lord’s Supper is a representation of the most intimate com- 
munion of the Christian with his redeemer; by admitting that 
Judas participated in the first Lord’s Supper, we see how one 
who stood in the most intimate communion with Christ, may 


*In quite recent times the question has assumed a new interest among 
a certain class of our Lutheran brethren. At one of the synods or confer- 
ences belonging to the General Council they were discussing the so-called 
Galesburg Rule, which excludes all non-Lutherans from Lutheran altars at 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. While the ministers were strenuously 
insisting that those who do not believe the doctrine of the real presence as 
taught in our Symbolical Books are not worthy communicants, and should 
be excluded from Lutheran altars, a layman startled them with the ques- 
tion, whether Judas was a worthy communicant, who, according to the 
Formula Concordiz, was admitted to the Holy Communion by Christ 
himself ? 
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fall from that communion.” Such an argument might be ad- 
mitted by an Arminian, but would weigh nothing with a Cal- 
vinist. Besides, Judas had agreed with the chief priests for 
thirty pieces of silver to betray Jesus into their hands, before 
the Passover, and therefore had already fallen from communion 
with Christ when he met him at the table. 

But what is regarded as one of the strangest arguments on 
the affirmative side is this: “Every proper means must have 
been employed to bring Judas back from his traitorous and 
dreadful purpose. But the withholding of the Holy Commun- 
ion would have deprived him of the greatest and most powerful 
means of grace, and thereby have given room to the presump- 
tion, that if he had participated in the sacrament, he would have 
been so deeply affected that he wou!d possibly not have betrayed 
the Lord. But when we admit that he was present and partici- 
pated, we see that the most powerful means of grace were una- 
vailing in his case; he was lost beyond the reach of grace; he 
was the child of perdition.” 

II. Those who uphold the negative side of the question and 
contend that Judas was absent at the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper base their argument mainly on John 13 : 30, and main- 
tain that Judas had left the guest-chamber before the Eucharist 
was instituted, and never came back, and consequently could 
not have partaken of it. Of this view are Patianus and Ammo- 
nius; also the Papists, Turianus, Barradius, Salmeron, and 
many of the Reformed, and Calvinists, who use it as an argument 
that the unworthy communicants do not receive the real body 
and blood of Christ. 

Of modern theologians Brandt, Olshausen, Tholuck, Julius 
Mueller, Ebrard, Kahnis, Meyer and Krummacher have de- 
cided in favor of the absence of the traitor. Their arguments 
are in substance as follows: Dr. Julius Mueller in Herzog’s En- 
cyclopedia says: 

“According to the account of Luke (22 : 21} Judas was pres- 
ent. But if we compare the account of John, according to which 
he withdrew immediately after he had received the sep that 
designated him as the traitor, with the account of Matthew ac- 
cording to which Judas received the sop before the institution 
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of the Lord's Supper, then he cannot have been present at it. 
This certain combination between Matthew and John (two in- 
spired eyewitnesses) must weigh heavier in a critical decision, 
than the passage which is given in Luke in an isolated expres- 
sion of Jesus.” 

Ebrard and Kahnis are the two principal theologians who 
have written exhaustively on the Lord’s Supper; each wrote a 
large book of about 600 pages; Ebrard from the Reformed, 
Kahnis from the Lutheran standpoint. TF th, however, have 
decided against the presence of Judas at the Eucharist. The 
following is the substance of Kahnis : 

“We have every reason to regard the supper of which John 
speaks as identical with the supper at which Jesus instituted the 
Holy Communion. When John says, that Judas, immediately 
after he received the sop went out, then he must have departed 
before the consecration of the cup, which we must regard as in 
immediate connection with the consecration of the bread, and 
consequently before the institution of the sacrament. Who 
would venture to assert, that Judas had received the sacrament 
only in one kind and not in the other?” 

“Carefully considered, the words of the institution also speak 
against the presence of Judas. When Paul and Luke at the 
giving of the bread add, ‘broken for you,’ and at the giving of 
the cup Luke adds ‘shed for you,’ it might even stand thus, ‘for 


you,’ meaning all mankind—yet not in this case, if we do not 


wish to rob the words of Matthew and Mark of all weight, when 
they add, ‘for many.’ The words ‘for you,’ says Luther, re- 
quire truly believing hearts. Judas certainly had anything but 
such a believing heart, and in his presence and to him Jesus 
could not have said these words.” 

Winer in his Real-lWoerterbuch argues, that from psycho- 
logical grounds Jesus must have desired the absence of the trai- 
tor from that solemn ordinance in which he could have had no 
heart and no part. 

In weighing these arguments carefully it seems to us, the 
preponderance is largely on the side of the negative. The af- 
firmative bases its argument on the words of Luke, which oc- 
cur after the account of the institution of the Supper, and then 
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assumes that Luke related the events in consecutive order. (The 
two apriorit arguments we do not regard as of much weight). 
If we assume that [Luke related the events in consecutive order, 
then we must believe that Judas was present, which contradicts 
Matthew and John, according to whom he departed before the 
institution of the Supper. Then we would have to admit that 
either Luke was in error, or Matthew and John—both accounts 
could not be right—there must then be a contradiction—we 
would be driven to the alternative of preferring the testimony 
of two inspired witnesses to that of one only. 

But we must not, and need not be driven to this alternative 
respecting the inspired writers. It is not at all necessary to be- 
lieve that Luke gave the events in consecutive order. Luke in 
this part of the gospel is very brief, and appears to have com- 
pressed the principal points into a very narrow compass, and in 
this case evidently without regard to the succession of time, as 
is the case in some other parts of the Gospels. 

But we assume that Matthew and John did relate the events 
of the last evening of Christ with his disciples before his cruci- 
fixion consecutively, and according to their account Judas de- 
parted before the institution of the Eucharist. This will appear 
plainly when we read the account in Matthew and combine 
John’s account with it at the proper place. 

According to Newcome’s Harmony, the following order 
shows the successive stages of the exposure of Judas by Jesus, 
after which the traitor departed : 
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HARMONY, 


‘IAXX “LLVJ| 
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1. Jesus indicates that it shall be one of 
them. . 21 18 21 21 

2. Answering their inquiries, he indicates 
that it is one near him, dipping into 
the same dish, . . +| 22-24 | 19-21 | 22-24) 22 

3. To John, in a low voice. he declares 
that the betrayer is the one to whom 
he shall give the sof, gives it to Judas.|.......... ........ cisaeal 23-27 

4. Satan possesses Judas, and Jesus bids) 
him do quickly. None but John yet! 
knows the exact one. 

5. Judas at last asks, Js z¢ 1? and Jesus 
before them all declares that if zs he. 25 


No one who compares the order of the two Evangelists, 
Matthew and Mark with John (13 : 21, 30) can well avoid the 
conclusion that Judas left the table on his dark and traitorous 
errand before the Lord’s Supper was established. It seems cer- 
tain that it was the purpose of our Lord to get rid of the pres- 
ence of the traitor before the ordinance of the Supper was ad- 
ministered to his true-hearted disciples. Hence his warning, 
(John 13: 10, 18, 27.) “Ye are clean, but not all.” “He that 
eateth bread with me hath lifted up his heel against me.” 
“That thou doest do quickly.” 

Matthew and Mark both represent the exposure of the be- 
trayer as taking place while they were eating the Passover, and 
before the institution of the Lord's Supper. Matthew's account 
reads as follows: ‘Now when evening was come, he sat down 
with the twelve. And as they did eat (the Passover) he said, 
verily I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me. And 
they began to be exceedingly sorrowful, and began every one. 
of them to say, Lord, is it 1? And he answered and said: He 
that dippeth his hand with me in the dish, the same shall be- 
tray me. * * Then Judas said, Master, is it I? He said 
unto him, thou hast said.’ (Matt. 26: 20, 25.) Here John’s 
gospel comes in: “And when he had dipped the sop, he gave 
it to Judas Iscariot, the son of Simeon. And after the sop 
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Satan entered into him. Then said Jesus, that thou doest, do 
quickly. * * He then having received the sop, went immedi- 
ately out and it was night.” 

Now, we take up again the account in Matthew, where we 
left off to insert the above extract from John. It is the account 
of the institution of the Lord’s Supper after Judas had received 
the sop and departed. “And as they were eating, Jesus took 
bread and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to his disciples, 
and said, take, eat, this is my body,” etc. 

This proves conclusively the departure of Judas before the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


By Rev, J. NICHOLS, Missionary of Eng. Lutheran Church of America, 
Guntur, India, 

A country of 1,500,000 square miles in area, equal to all 
Europe except Russia, with a population estimated at 250,000,- 
coo, and under the government of the most enlightened, pro- 
gressive, and best established nation of Europe, possesses no 
small interest. “The inhabitants of India,” says a writer, “are 
a most singular people who were well fed and well clad, who 
had a written language and composed metaphysical treatises 
when the forefathers of the race that now bears sway over nearly 
300,000,000 of them were still wandering in the woods of Britain 
and Germany, all of them savage and some perhaps cannibals.” 

India like Egypt, Greece, and Rome, has had her great his- 
toric epochs. Perhaps her most antiquitous period, were its 
history known, would prove itself the brightest. Her fabulous 
era we know is as interesting as that of Greece. Legends 
abound in her most ancient literature concerning her earliest in- 
habitants, equal in wealth and imagery to those related by Ho- 
mer and Herodotus. 

As is only too well known, India has had also her “Dark Age” 
whose slowly receding darkness is yet visible. The beginning 
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of this age of superstition is indefinable. But with the receding 
night India too with the whole world is 
“Slowly rolling 
Out of darkness into light,” 
so that she may be truly said to have also a modern history, 
short though it be, with the promise of a glorious future, for 
her “golden age,” like that of the Jews, is yet to come. 

Not without interest is the history of India’s frequent inva- 
sions, and the successive efforts made by her natives to exter- 
minate the foreign intruders, besides the many civil wars that 
retarded the progress of her peculiar civilization. The most 
noted of the early invaders were the Greeks who under Alex- 
ander the Great marched as far as beyond the Indus in northern 
India, as early as 327 B.C. But the discontent of his troops 
forced him back without effecting more than a nominal con- 
quest. 

In the middle of the 7th century the Mohammedans made 
their first invasion. In this they were repelled and defeated. 
Their attacks were, however, renewed from time to time until 
Sultan Mamud and fourteen of his descendants ruled India more 
than two hundred years. They exerted so powerful an influence 
over the natives that many of their customs, as well as their faith, ° 
were adopted, and to day it is estimated that 22 per cent. of all 
the inhabitants of India are Mohammedans. 

The distinctly modern history of India may be said to date 
from the beginning of the 17th century, when the East India 
Company was first organized and England began her gradual 
acquisitions and conquests. About the same time that Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh attempted to establish a colony in America, the first 
English merchant fleet of four vessels, under the auspices of the 
East India Company, left Plymouth for India under the com- 
mand of Capt. Jas. Lancaster. “Few great things,’ says a his- 
torian, “have had a smaller beginning than that stupendous 
anomaly. the British Empire in India.” About the middle of 
the 18th century, after Aurungzebes and his successors’ re- 
peated failures in their attempts at restoring peace, at a time 
when the whole land was distracted by civil wars, when ruin 
everywhere marked a once wealthy country, then it was, amidst 
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the dissolution and dismemberment of a once mighty dominion, 
that Great Britain began to lay the sure and solid foundation of 
her Eastern empire, and this she did so gradually, although by 
no means without formidable oppositions at times, that to-day 
her power here is all but absolute. 

The chief characteristic of a nation (for I shall speak of India 
as a nation under the government of another nation) is its indi- 
viduality. India has her distinctive features, which are most 
apparent in her civil and domestic customs. Her art, literature, 
and philosophy, if philosophy she may be said to possess, and 
most of all, her religious customs, are each peculiar. It is true, 
India has furnished the world no philosopher, poet, sculptor or 
artist of the first rank, yet as early as 500 years B. C. it is said 
Pythagoras and others came here from Greece to study the phi- 
losophy, science, literature, and art of these eastern Aryans. It 
is, however, generally admitted that the oriental mind is fer 
se not naturally adapted to the development of a reliable phi- 
losophic system. True philosophy could not originate among a 
people so overawed by the forces of nature as the Hindus are. 
To a western mind the fanciful so-called philosophic specula- 
tions of the Brahmins with respect to being as such, seem ridic- 
ulously absurd. One reason why philosophy could not originate 
in this cradle of the human race, is not because of insusceptibil- 
ity of high culture on the part of the natives, but because of 
their state of utter passivity. “The Hindu,” as Prof. Ueberweg 
most truthfully says, “lacks in the tendency to strict demonstra- 
tion.” They do not possess that love of the truth for its own 
sake, that is necessary to the development of a sound philoso- 
phy. 

As for literature the Sanscrit literature in its mythology is 
not unlike the Greek. India has also her Lucian in an ancient 
Tamil poet whose pen was as severe upon the immoralities of 
their gods and goddesses as was that of Plato with reference to 
Homer’s deities. The most famous Hindu poems, the Maha- 
barata, a Sanscrit epic of 100,000 verses, and the Ramayana, 
compare favorably with the best of other literatures. Both these 
poems were well known in India in the second century before 
the Christian era. 
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It is not, however, the literature, the art, nor the so-called 
philosophy, nor yet the civil institutions of India, which we 
wish to notice, except so far as they may aid us in forming an 
adequate conception of India’s present state. What is worthy 
of notice more particularly are a few facts and thoughts for re- 
flection upon the somewhat general yet important subject, 7he 
Progress of Christianity in India. 

India has from time all but immemorial been the scene of 
Christian missionary labor. If we may credit Neander and other 
church historians no less authoritative, we may safely give the 
story of St. Thomas’ labors in India at least the honor of prob- 
ability. It is one of the most interesting facts in medieval 
history that when the ambassadors of Alfred the Great came to 
Malabar in the 9th century, they found to their astonishment a 
well established church with a large membership who acknowl- 
edged St. Thomas, the apostle, to be its founder, and Mr. Jas. 
Grant in his admirable history of India says, “In the beginning 
of the 13th century Marco Palo was shown the spot where St. 
Thomas was said to have suffered martyrdom. ‘The spot was 
visited by pilgrims from Christendom while the Mussulmans 
themselves revered the apostle as a holy man.”’ Obscure and 
mythical as these early accous:!s may appear in detail, distorted 
no doubt by Roman Catholic credulity, it must be admitted 
that there are traces of an early time when Christ was welcomed 
in India. On the walls of the Buddhist temple at Kandy in 
the isle of Ceylon there is a picture of a fiery hell in which the 
chief figure is one of benign countenance nailed to the cross- 
Those who have examined this picture carefully are of the 
opinion that although the cross is planted in the midst of hell, 
it does not indicate that he who was suspended upon it is there 
for punishment, but from the prostrate sufferers who kneel to 
him around the foot of the cross, with clasped hands, as if he 
had descended for their deliverance, it indicates most forcibly 
that he was there on a mission of mercy. If the origin of this 
picture could be traced it might reasonably be found associated 
with the apostolate of Christ’s earliest disciples. 

But however behind the cloud the story of St. Thomas’ labor 
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in India may be, the missionary of whom we know more and 
who was fully equal to St. Thomas in natural endowments, 
though officially subordinate, is St. Francis Xavier, who may 
well be styled India’s second apostle. Actuated by an inexting- 
uishable zeal the well-known Jesuit left Portugal April 1541 and 
arrived at Goa in May of the year following. His friends tried 
hard to dissuade him from the undertaking, urging among other 
things the unhealthiness of the climate, the sterility of the soil, 
and the barbarity of the natives. His reply to these objections 
is well worthy of imitation, disclosing the Christian motive that 
actuated him to this noble undertaking at a time when com- 
merce had not yet extended to that then little known land. 
“The nations that are tractable and opulent will never want for 
teachers,” said he, “but this mission,” referring to India, “is for 
me, because others are not disposed to undertake it. If the 
country abounded in odoriferous woods, and mines of gold all 
danger would be braved to procure them. Should merchants 
then be more intrepid than missionaries? Shall these unfortu- 
nate people be kept in ignorance of the blessings of redemption? 
Should I be instrumental in the salvation of but one individual 
among them | should consider myself amply recompensed for 
all the danger and privations by which you endeavor to terrify 
me.” These were noble sentiments from a noble soul. Well 
may St. Francis Xavier’s remains rest in peace at Goa for nis 
works do follow after him. 

Though the Church of Rome has the preéminence in antiquity 
in missionary operations in India, and a numerical superiority, 
yet are we more specially interested in the progress of the more 
recent Protestant mission work in India. This to us is more 
interesting because far more successful at present than the work 
of the Roman Catholics, as Dr. Christlieb conclusively shows in 
a recent essay on 7he Present State of the Foreign Missions of 
Protestantism. 

The first prominent Protestant missionary to India, not to 
mention Ziegenbalg and others, was Rev. Christian Frederick 
Schwartz. His immediate influence in converting Arunasalem, 
a high caste Hindu of great learning and wealth, was not alone 
encouraging to himself, but resulted in bringing many under the 
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influence of the Gospel who otherwise would never have been 
reached. It was about the year 1760 when he began his labors 
in Cuddalore, in the south of India. His name and fame as a 
missionary soon became universally known. Nor is he forgot- 
ten in the land itself where he labored so disinterestedly for the 
benighted. 

Three years after the birth of our immortal Bryant, the father 
of American poetry, Schwartz in a good old age, took his de- 
parture from earth and its labors, universally revered. It was 
during Schwartz's time that the charter of the East India Com- 
pany which had been first granted the last day of Dec. 1599, 
right on the verge of the eventful 17th century, was renewed. 
It is a notable fact and creditable to the English government, 
that as early as 1698 the East India Company was bound by its 
charter to maintain a chaplain and school-master in every gar- 
rison and superior factory, and to set apart a proper place for 
the performance of divine worship. They were also obliged to 
have a chaplain for every vessel of 500 tons, whose salary was 
to commence with the voyage of the ship and who was to be 
approved of by the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of 
London. But strange to say, about a hundred years after this, 
in 1795, near the close of Schwartz's eventful life, the East India 
Company actually adopted the policy of excluding missionaries 
altogether from their territories. ‘As these restrictions existed 
until about the beginning of the present century,” says a histor- 
ian, “religious progress was necessarily slow ; and in 1813, dur- 
ing the debates upon the new charter, when much was said re- 
specting the progress of Christianity, nearly every man who 
lived in India was bitterly opposed to the appointment of mis- 
sionaties to be salaried by the state.” Of course this had noth- 
ing to do with individual and denominational efforts. Never- 
theless the folly of such a policy soon became apparent and the 
time had come when it was deemed expedient that India should 
have a regular and well appointed hierarchy, headed by prelates 
of the Anglican Church, and in the latest charter a provision 
was made for “the maintenance and support of a church estab- 
lishment in the East Indies.” But the validity of this last char- 
ter granted to the East India Company was of short duration. 
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Disraeli offered resolutions in the British Parliament for a change 
of government in India, which after a thorough discussion, were 
embodied in a Bill entitled An Act for the better Government of 
India, which became a law on the 2d of Aug. 1858. There are 
less than eighty-five sections in this Act, which transferred over 
200 millions of subjects of the East India Company to the Sov- 
ereign Queen. It enacts that India shall be governed by, and 
in the name of Her Majesty, through one of her principal Sec- 
retaries of State, assisted by a Board composed of fifteen mem- 
bers, to be styled the Council of India. On the Ist of Sept. 
1858, the famous old East India Company was dissolved. It 
was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth in 1600 as previously 
stated, but the political existence of it is chiefly to be dated from 
the terrible battle of Plassey in 1757. “There is no record in 
history,” says Dr. Marshman, “of so brilliant a career, nor is 
there any instance of power so extensive and so rapidly ac- 
quired, with so few causes of regret on the score of political 
morality as that of the East India Company. Notwithstanding 
its errors and short-comings, it may be safely affirmed that no 
foreign dependency has ever been administered in a spirit of 
higher energy, or greater benevolence, or by a longer succession 
of great men. But its high mission was accomplished, and the 
anomaly of continuing the government of so vast a dominion 
with such an agency was daily becoming more obvious, and 
even without the dark crisis of the mutiny, the termination of 
its trust could not have been far distant.” 

This vast country over which Victoria now reigns as Empress, 
is divided into nine provinces which yield an average annual 
revenue of over fifty millions sterling. Schools have been or- 
ganized throughout the empire, which though not always favor- 
able to Christianity sometimes tend to its promotion indirectly. 
The work of the government and government schools is nega- 
tive in promoting Christianity in India. The government tends 
to suppress the long established vices, the schools to bring them 
into disrepute. But the active work of Christianizing India is 
left for the Christian Church to do and she is doing the work as 
efficiently as her present means permit her. Earnest work is be- 
ing carried on here now by thirty-eight Protestant missionary 
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societies. Eight of these societies are Lutheran,—two Ameri- 
can, and six European. The number of ordained European and 
American missionaries is above six hundred. The parable of 
likening the kingdom of heaven to leaven applies most strik- 
ingly to India. Nor is the work confined to the native Hindus 
alone. It is also directed towards the more obstinate Moham- 
medans with a considerable degree of success. Many of the 
Mohammedans of Punjaub have become the very best Christians 
in northern India. According to Mr. Hughes, of Peshuwar, 
these converts from Islamism number over three hundred. Of 
these many are well known evangelists and some are ordained 
preachers. But in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay the conver- 
sion of a Mohammedan to Christianity is looked upon as a mir- 
acle. “Yet on account of the growing decay of its political in- 
fluence,” says Dr. Christlieb, “many cultivated Mohammedans 
are beginning to lose confidence in the future of Islamism, al- 
though from prudential considerations, they do not openly ex- 
press their convictions.” 

A word in regard to our expectations and the results of mis- 
sionary efforts may not be out of place here. We sometimes 
err by expecting too large returns in too short atime. When 
we remember that it is but a short time since England has had 
control over India, we may well rejoice at what Christianity has 
already accomplished here. Many of her abominable customs 
have already been abolished by law, during the comparatively 
short period since England has been in a civil position to exer- 
cise the right of suppressing these vicious practices. 

What is peculiar in India mission work is that results are 
shown only after a long time of work, ¢. g. in the Telugu terri- 
tory, at the Cuddapah station the London Society labored thirty 
years without making more than 200 converts. Then all at 
once there came a revival among the low caste population, and 
the 200 swelled into 11,000. So in South Mahratta, the Basel 
Lutheran missionaries thought at one time of retiring from the 
field when unexpectedly in a few years the number of converts 
rose to over a thousand. So of the Lutheran missions among 
the Kohls under the direction to the German Gossner Society. 
After waiting five years the first converts were baptized in 1850 
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and since then up to 1870, the number has increased to over 
12,000. Says Christlieb, to whom I am indebted for some of 
these facts: “The increase of new converts which has taken 
place in India during the two years from 1878 to 1880 has been 
unparalleled in the history of missions." According to the 
most reliable statistics there were about 125,000 native Chris- 
tians in India in 1850. The estimated number at present is 
considerably over a million. 

The famine of 1876-8, convinced many of the natives of the 
utter helplessness of their gods, and the absolute superiority of 
Christianity in its sympathy and succor over their own selfish- 
ness. Besides it increased their confidence in the Christian 
missionaries. Numbers of them are reported as having said in 
substance, “Our own people did nothing for us and were it not 
for the generosity of Christians, more than half of us would have 
perished. Christians worship the true God and are in posses- 
sion of the true religion, whereas our countrymen worship false 
gods and observe false religions.” Mysterious are God's ways! 
Even calamities are his ministering servants, serving as practi- 
cal agents to send the Gospel to their very hearts. It is a prom- 
inent fact, that in southern India where the missionaries exerted 
themselves most in relieving the sufferers, there have the greatest 
accessions been made to the Christian faith recently. This is 
especially noticeable in our own stations in the Kristua district. 
But the converts thus far have been from the lower grades of 
society. More than five-sixths are from the lower castes or out- 
castes. More attention should be bestowed upon the higher 
castes. Considering the nature of the Brahmin’s deep-rooted 
customs, it is evident that India can never be won for Christ so 
long as the high caste are neglected. A low caste generally 
has no influence, except a derogatory one, upon a higher caste, 
but the influence of a high caste convert upon the low is para- 
mount. It is true, caste distinctions should be discountenanced, 
but since they exist, they should be controlled for good by beginn- 
ing to break them down from the top. Public education begins at 
the top and works upon the filtration principle. Teachers of the 
Christian faith should work upon the same principle. The most 
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interesting conversions as well as some of the most efficient 
workers are from the high caste Brahmins. 

That Christianity is making progress in India is evident from 
the fact that caste, its most formidable obstacle, is fast disap- 
pearing. Hinduism like the Sintooism of Japan and China, is 
unsuited to the progress of modern social life, consequently 
caste is now shifting in its rules and must go. The very rail- 
ways are factors in its abolishment. The schools, too, both the 
mission and the government schools, are contributing their in- 
fluence towards undermining it. The Eng!ish which is taught 
in these schools, bears with it a Christian literature, so that 
wherever it is spoken and taught, the seeds of Christianity are 
sown which must bring forth some fruit, for try as you will you 
cannot expunge Christianity from the English literature. Even 
skepticism which must speak of Christianity in order to oppose 
it, isin many instances made instrumental in promoting that 
which it tries to suppress. 

That Christianity is making progress in India is also evident 
from the fact that many if not all of the immoral and deroga- 
tory practices of the Hindus are fast disappearing. Idol wor- 
ship is being slighted in some quarters; the Suttee is abolished 
by law; infanticide is suppressed, and the right to remarry has 
been granted by the government to the Hindu widow. The 
present which may well be characterized India’s transition 
period is indicative of a speedy abolition of all these vices, and 
most of all, of female slavery. The British government must 
be acknowledged to be the factor in bringing about these benefi- 
cent changes. We sometimes reprove this executive for not 
doing more, and for not being more severe. That there is just 
cause for complaint is evident, but let us rather look upon the 
opposite side and consider what the British government by the 
grace of God has done, that no other power could have done 
so effectually in so short a time. 

To be informed by good authority that there are more per- 
sons in India friendly towards Christianity than missionary sta- 
tistics would lead us to suppose, is another evidence of its pro- 
gress. “There are many secret believers,” says one who knows 
whereof he speaks, “who shrink from making an open confes- 
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sion and who on their deathbeds surprise the missionary by 
their faith in Christ.”’ 

That Christianity is making progress in India is evident from 
the fact that influential native Hindus themselves speak in its 
favor. Keshub Chunder Sen, though not altogether a Chris- 
tian, did much towards preparing the way for it to the higher 
caste. He confessed years ago that, “The spirit of Christianity 
has already pervaded the whole atmosphere of Indian society, 
and we breathe, think, feel and move in a Christian atmosphere. 
Native society is being roused, enlightened, and reformed un- 
der the influence of Christianity!” Shortly before his death he 
crowned his testimony with. this confession: “Our hearts are 
touched, conquered, overcome by a higher power, and this 
power is Christ. Christ, not the British government, rules 
India! No one but Christ has deserved the precious diadem of 
the Indian crown and will have it!” May these immortal words, 
uttered by one of India’s own sons, reverberate from the ocean 
to the Himalayas. 

That Christianity is making progress in India is evident from 
the success of our own mission here in Guntur and vicinity. 
The only hindrance to still greater success is the want of more 
men to occupy the field and sufficient means to support them 
comfortably and efficiently. But the good work is going for- 
ward, and the prophecy spoken long before Keshub Chunder 
Sen gave it utterance, that Christ will rule not only all India, 
but the whole world, is being realized. 

Well may an American divine compare India to “the Sleep- 
ing Beauty,” whose head is pillowed on the southern slope of the 
Himalaya mountains, jeweled with sparkling diamonds; whose 
feet lave the blue waters of the Indian Ocean. In her right 
hand she holds a gem—Bombay ; in her left hand, a gem—Cal- 
cutta. Across her breast is a string of pearls—Patna, Benares, 
Allahabad, Jhansi, and Baroda. Beautiful beyond description 
is she, but she sleeps. Her priests laugh her Saviour to scorn 
who tells them she is not dead but sleeps. “Dead is she,” they 
cry. “Dead for thousands of years.’’ But Christ is standing 
at her side to-day, and calling to her: “Damsel, arise!” And 
she is waking from her long sleep in all her pristine beauty to 
greet him as her sovereign King and Saviour. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


LUTHER AS POET IN DAILY LIFE. 


Translated from Dr. Freybe’s “Luther in Sprache und Poesie,” by REV. 
W. E. FISCHER, A. M., Centre Hall, Pa. 

The weightier writings of Luther, as his letters, his fables 
written for his little son, his translation of the Bible in which he 
appears not only as an interpreter but as the interpreter of the 
German soul-life, the highest and most real poetry revealed by 
the grace of God, and last, but by no means the least, the daily 
life at home with his notes and joys, all these set Luther before 
us as the poet of daily life. What poesy breathes in Luther's 
wonderful letters from his Patmos, as he called the Wartburg in 
his relation to it in 1521, when for example he writes to Spala- 
tin concerning a certain chase upon which he, between dogs 
and nets, was busy with his own thoughts. To him this was an 
illustration of the devil who by his snares and wicked servants, 
his dogs, chased the innocent little animals. “Through my in- 
terference,” he writes, “we saved a little rabbit, and I had wrap- 
ped it in my coat sleeve and gone aside a little distance ; in the 
meantime the dogs had scented out the poor rabbit and through 
my coat bitten its right leg in two and killed it. Just so the 
devil rages in order to again destroy rescued souls and render 
my pains useless.” And from the castle at Coburg, his “Sinai,’’ 
where he tarried during the imperial Diet at Augsburg, he writes 
to his fellow-boarders at Wittenberg concerning the “Imperial 
Diet of rooks and jackdaws,” and how he was making a Zion 
of his Sinai and had built there three tabernacles, one for the 
Psalter, one for the Prophets and one for Aesop. Poetry seeks 
to interpret the earthly andcommon. To accomplish this, there 
is necessary, along with the forming gift, the plastic, which 
Luther possessed in high degree; above all things, a true, un. 
beclouded contemplation of the world with that poetic justice 
* %* * which is an image of the divine, and in which the 
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little often appears great and the great little, and in which sin is 
at once judged and condemned as sin. It is precisely from this 
point of view that the child-like spirit appears as the truly 
poetic; appears too, for example, in our German Marchen, full of 
unfathomable, genuine poetry, and which is also not wanting in 
that enchanting, so-called poetic perspective. All true poetry 
is a mirror of the world and its life ; it is able to represent and 
express world and life with that poetic justice in which, despite 
all troublesome confusion, there is no accident, and with the in- 
destructible faith, that finally every contradiction will be cleared 
away and nothing left unnumbered—no, not even a hair of our | 
heads. The world of man, of nature and of bliss, are not separate 
worlds or distinct from this poesy, but are to her an organismus. 
He who desires to become acquainted with this poetic and at 
the same time real contemplation of the world in Luther, must 
look upon him at home and at the table, as husband and father, 
at the birth of a child at Christmastide and at death, in short, 
in the joy and grief of the family, in garden and in field. The 
German home, at all times the proper seat of German poetry, 
became in Luther’s home, thoroughly and most earnestly child- 
like, eminently poetic and at the same time, as it always should 
be, a place for a most real contemplation of the world. While 
in the common home the poetry of many a true poet lies dor- 
mant, in Luther, on the contrary, it awoke and displayed its 
true heavenly lustre and divine mission. He who can illustrate 
the home with all its music and business as Luther has done it 
is and will remain a poet for all time, even though he have not 
written a single rhyme. For who is a poet? He who knows 
how to unlock the depths of the human heart, to represent every- 
thing that stirs the human breast, life’s greatest grief and high- 
est joy; he, who in the changing scenes of this transient life 
finds the deepest seriousness and an eternal permanence real, 
and teaches that these are real, is, in Bilmar’s judgment, a gen- 


uine poet for all ages. How well, for example, Luther knew how 


to represent the highest joy of life in holy wedlock when he says: 
“The greatest mercy and gift of God is to have a pious, joyful, 
God-fearing, frugal wife, with whom you live peaceably and to 
whom you can entrust all your possessions, yea, even your body 
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and life. Katie, you, like other pious wives, are an empress; 
recognize it and thank God. According to the word of God, 
the world has no more lovely and delightful treasure than holy 
wedlock, which God himself has ordained, preserves and has 
made honorable for all classes, and out of which, not only 
princes and kings and all saints, but even the Son of God was 
born, though in a different way. I praise, and will till death 
praise God for the holy state of matrimony.” And this he did. 
How could Luther, to cite but one instance, more highly esteem 
the marriage relation than when he writes of the Epistle to the 
Galatians on this wise: “This is‘my epistle with which I am in 
love—it is my Catharine Von Bora.” And how charming and 
replete with poetry are not Luther’s letters to Katie, which he 
so happily closes with these words: “Your old Love,” or, 
“Your old Lord.” The deep, strong, German-family-and-home- 
feeling, which had long ago made our people above all other 
nations, a home people, lived in Luther, as always in our past, 
strengthened and deepened, by the word of God. How affect- 
ingly did it express itself when he lay sick unto death at Smal- 
cald ; how heartily he yearned after his family and home, after 
wife and child, saying: “No one is so spiritual that he does 
not experience such an innate longing and love; it is therefore 
a great thing.’”” Thus spoke the selfsame man who with a bold 
renunciation sang: 
“Destroy they our life, 
Goods, fame, child and wife, 
Let all pass amain.” 

He looked upon children as God's greatest blessing. As Dr. 
Jonas on one occasion had hung over the table a branch of cher- 
ries in remembrance of the creation and praised God for the rich 
blessing in such fruits, Dr. Martin said: “Why does this not re- 
mind you much more of your children as the fruit of your loins, 
who are more surpassingly beautiful and glorious creatures of 
God than all the fruit of trees? In them we see God's omnipo- 
tence and skill, for he made them out of nothing, has given 
them, in one year, body, life and every member, fashioned so 
neatly, delicately and beautifully and will nourish and keep 
them.” And again: “For them above all, one should sing a 
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Deo Gratias to the Lord. Children are the loveliest fruit and 
bond of marriage. They are the wool of the sheep.” How 
often Luther learned innocence and simplicity from his children, 
—that in faith they were even more advanced than “we old 
fools.”” Children to him, lived artlessly simple, without offense 
or obstacle of reason in faith, as Ambrose says: “In reason there 
is deficiency, but not in faith.” How Luther was a child to chil- 
dren is seen nowhere so strikingly as in his letter from Coburg 
to his little son Hans—a poetic masterpiece of genuine simplic- 
ity in prose. What a precious poesy is not that with which the 
paradisaical child-world is represented in the “beautiful merry 
garden”’—a poesy by which one is led to think of Goethe's lan- 
guage: ‘Know that poetic words are always flitting about and 
gently tapping at the gate of paradise.’ “Many children go 
into this beautiful garden, they wear coats adorned with gold, 
and are picking beautiful apples and pears from under the trees, 
also cherries and plums; they jump about, sing and are very 
happy, and they have such beautiful ponies with golden bridles 
and silver saddles. There are drums and fifes and lutes and all 
kinds of stringed instruments and the children dance and shoot 
with little cross-bows. There is a beautiful lawn in this garden 
prepared for dancing.’’ Thus Luther pictured the child’s para- 
dise ; and when he once said of children that they had such fine 
ideas of God, that he is their loving God and Father in heaven, 
this, from him, the earnest, warlike hero, is of a piece with the 
simple, and therefore, highly poetic child-mind. For simplicity 
is the mother of all popular poetry. Out of this unconscious 
poesy of simplicity, arose many a heart-refreshing word of Lu- 
ther. As he once saw his little son Martin playing with his 
dog, he said: “This boy preaches God’s word indeed, since God 
says: ‘Have dominion over the fish of the sea and the beasts 
of the field,’"—for the dog allows the little boy to do with him 
what he pleases:” Once he took his child on his knee and it 
defiled him, upon which he remarked: “O how much murmur- 
ing and stench our Lord must endure from us, and different 
than the mother from her child.” No one can say of Luther, 
the poet of daily life.—His eyes scarcely rest on this world’’— 
but ¢Ais applies to him as to every genuine poet: “Often he en- 
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nobles that which to us appeared common, and that which is 
valuable, becomes as nothing.” Many a thing, in itself common 
enough and very prosaic, became through him thoroughly po- 
etic; this was true of the home, the garden and the field. His 
cherished servant, Wolfgang Sieberger, with whom in 1525 he 
had begun the trade of turning, he asked for seeds; “For,” said 
he, “since Satan is raging with his hosts, I will laugh at him and 
will view and enjoy the gardens, (2. ¢. God’s blessings), to his 
praise.’’ Hence he could write to Spalatin: “If you come to 
see me you shall look upon some old reminders of our friend- 
ship and love. I have planted the garden and built the well, 
and both with success. Come to me, and you shall be crowned 
with lilies and roses.” In the year 1534, Wolfgang had pre- 
pared a net to catch goldfinches. This called forth from Lu- 
ther that poetic “Complaint of the Birds’ —the complaint of 
“thrushes, robins, goldfinches, linnets, together with other pious 
and honorable birds who will have to pass over Wittenberg this 
Autumn. Given in our aerial abode under the trees, with our 
ordinary seal.” The perishable is but a reflection or a compar- 
ison ; this is particularly so to the true poet, who sees in the 
transitory, not feriaps the ideal, but the images of the divine 
prototype. So Luther viewed it. On the 11th of April, 1539, 
standing in his garden, he was thoughtfully regarding the trees 
as they were budding, blossoming and clothing themselves in 
green; he was deeply moved at the sight and said: “Blessed 
be God the Creator, who out of dead creatures, in the Spring- 
time, brings all to life again; here we have a beautiful picture 
of the resurrection.” And when once Luther’s children stood 
around the table and eagerly eyed the fruit upon it, he said: 
“He who would see a picture of one who rejoices in hope, has in 
this sight, a perfect counterpart. O, that we might thus in joyful 
hope, regard the judgment day!’ At another time Luther saw a 
little bird sitting upon a tree, and passing the night there, when he 
said: “This little bird has had its supper and would here securely 
sleep, giving itself no trouble, nor providing its breakfast and lodg- 
ing, as David in Ps. 91 says: ‘He that dwelleth in the secret place 
of the most high shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty,’ 
so it sits upon its little twig contentedly and lets God provide.” 
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Thus Luther stands forth as a poet in the midst of daily life, 
not only with German-family and natural emotion, but also with 
that intuition of the world of happiness and of nature, which is 
something quite different from the playing with arbitrary fancies. 
This intuitive poesy of the whole organism, is in contents and 
form the most real, not a playing of the thoughts, not the poesy 
of the drawing room, but the every day poesy of the home, the 
family, the field, the garden, equally comprehended by the great 
and the small, the educated and the uneducated, a very Mary, 
who sits at the feet of her Lord, and yet a Martha, who serves 
him in cellar, in house, yard, field and forest, in good and evil 
days, a companion on life’s road of humiliation and exaltation, 
in pleasure and sport, clothed, as in mourning and lamentation, 
not in splendid dress with the long train of fashion, but in the 
simple, honorable, domestic garb of German simplicity. She 
speaks the simple language of the people, of the home, and in- 
terprets, though speaking without rhyme, the soberest prose, 
every possession and all earthly things, and thus accomplishes 
the highest that poetry in general is able to accomplish. In all 
things, Luther appears more richly endowed than most writers 
of rhyme with this sublime gift of God, a poetic intuition of the 
world of nature and of bliss ; more particularly is this true of him 
in his four “Pfihlen.’ His “Table Talk” is full of strong never- 
fading evidences of this—a true perennial fountain of rich im- 
perishable German poetry. He belongs not to the learned mas- 
ters who bury themselves in books and rarely look upon moun- 
tain and valley. His poetic images, have, next to those of the 
Holy Scriptures, a matchless value, and should be more and 
better studied. To him, the German man of God, all creation 
preached. Whilst to Zwingli, for example, (who in this indeed 
represented a large class of men) it was a foregone conclusion 
that earthly things could not possibly be the bearers of heavenly 
realities, the vehicle of divine grace, and that God worked only 
through the intellect upon the soul of man, we find in Luther 
exactly the opposite view of God and the world, that real con- 
templation, upon which rested alike his theology and his poetry, 
and in this reality, in final appeal, the very foundation from 
which arose his doctrine of the real presence in the Lord’s Sup- 
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per. A real divine presence he saw everywhere. “Our home, 
yard, field, garden and everything is full of Bible.” This senti- 
ment, uttered already in his tender child-like, bold artlessness, 
betrays the true poet, to whom everything transitory is a like- 
ness, the universe an image of the world of blessedness. “Chris- 
tians speak with trees and everything that grows upon the earth, 
and these in turn speak with them.” In these earthly things, 
God's work, which he will do for us, is depicted and the articles 
of faith are therein comprehended, as a precious jewel wrapped 
in a little cloth. What divine order is on earth is an image of 
his heavenly possessions ; hence one may use such illustrations 
with great propriety. These too, one should bring before the 
masses; you can not teach them by the use of high, difficult, 
abstruse things, for they can not comprehend them. “Ah, how 
careful was our Lord to teach with simplicity. He found illus- 
trations in yard, fold and forest. The use of illustration in writ- 
ing or in speech serves the additional purpose of defense against 
the devil with his fiery darts, for he seeks to lead us away from 
the word by his high thoughts and subtle questions ; and by the 
use of these light-bearing word-pictures, which even the ordi- 
nary man can grasp, we are kept in a proper understanding of 
the Word.”” “The Gospel,”’ says Luther, “is so clear that it only 
needs to be considered well, looked into and taken deeply into 
the heart. And none will derive more benefit from the Gospel, 
than they who possess their hearts in peace, turn everything out 
and with diligence continue therein. Just as the sun very dis- 
tinctly reflects himself in a still, calm stream of water, and 
warms it too, but on the contrary may not be seen in, nor warm 
a roaring running stream. So do, if thou be calm and dost ear- 
nestly grasp the image in thine heart, and thou shalt discover 
wonder upon wonder.” 

This is the self-same prerequisite which Goethe demands 
to a proper conception of poetry, when he says: “The suc- 
cessful man will be wanting in nothing if he accepts this 
gift with a calm spirit.” This holy, Sabbath-like contempia- 
tion of God’s word where God’s spirit penetrates the deep- 
est depth of the soul, is worth a thousand times more than 


_all the expositions of eloquent and ready tongues. Only in 
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this way does God’s word become the life-giving element of the 
soul. For “what pasture is to the cattle, a home to man, a nest 
to the bird, a rock to the chamois, and the stream to the fish, 
that is the Holy Scriptures to believing souls.” And further: 
“Let your thinking and feeling go, and make much of the Bible 
as of the richest mine that can never be fathomed nor yet ex- 
hausted, in order that you may find therein the divine wisdom 
which God has so simply set forth in the Bible, that he might 
subdue and humble all learned pride, In this book you find the 
swaddling clothes and the manger, in which Christ lies, thither 
also the angel directs the shepherds. The swaddling clothes 
are indeed mean and simple enough, but precious is the 
treasure Christ, who is wrapped therein.” Of the Bible Luther 
at another time said: “I have for a number of years read it 
through twice a year, and if it were a large, mighty tree and 
every word a little branch and twig, still, I have knocked at 
every bough and twig, and always shook and brought away 
some apples or pears.” The temporal promises of the Holy 
Scriptures were to Luther like nuts and apples with which one 
allures the children—“for thus we too are lured and charmed by 
the temporal promises that we may love the enduring things 
and may nourish within us the hope of immortality.” 

One would suppose, because of the manifold cares, which were 
by no means wanting in Luther’s family, that his poetic spirit 
would be suppressed. But that holy unconcern, born out of a 
strong, child-like and at the same time manly faith, ever pre- 
served to him a cheerful heart, even though he had but once a 
day “a crust of bread and a herring.” So far as temporal wants 
were concerned, the sparrow became a preacher and doctor for 
him and for the wisest—a doctor and preacher that sang God’s 
praise and our shame (our little faith) to heaven. “Christians 
are to use with joy the creature, not trust to it nor fasten their 
affections upon it, but trust God, otherwise they will be poor 
with the greatest riches. Yea, this is the case with all the rich. 
If you could look into their hearts, you would surely say, ‘None 
of this for me; I will gladly be without velvet and gold; I will 
gladly wear a gray coat and drink small beer—take a flail and 
thresh until I sweat. I can go to my field, can work and sing a ; 
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little hymn; when I come home I can relish a crust of bread 
when the very des¢ is not relished by a king and a prince; I lie 
down and sleep a good spell, when great lords are doing noth- 
ing but weeping in their hearts. Gentlemen, wear your golden 
chains if you will.” To the anxious wife, Luther writes: «Read 
John and the Smaller Catechism, for you want to provide for 
your God as though he were not omnipotent, a God who could 
create ten Doctor Martins, should this aged one perish in the 
Saale or in the furnace or in the decoy of the wolf. Do not 
disturb me with your anxious care, I have a better provider than 
you and all angels are. He lies in the manger, but for all that 
sits at the right hand of God the almighty Father.” Yet he ad- 
dressed her as “holy, careful wife,” and “most holy lady doc- 
tress.” Luther regarded holy unconcern and joyfulness as the 
best remedy against the “devil of melancholy.” He once 
pledged a guest at his home in the following words: «I should 
and must be happy to-day, for I have heard bad news. Against 
this, nothing will stand me in better service than a sturdy Pater 
Noster and good courage ; it vexes the devil of melancholy that 
one, under such circumstances, will still want to be happy.” He 
once preached the following reproof sermon against “Little 
Faith and Despondency:” “I have recently seen two wonders 
—the first, when I saw out of my window the stars of heaven 
and the great and beautiful vault of God; but nowhere could I 
discover the pillars upon which the master had placed them ; 
nevertheless the heavens fell not and this vault still stands firm. 
Well, there are some who are searching for the pillars and would 
fain lay hold of and examine them! And because they cannot 
do so, they shake with terror as though the heavens were cer- 
tainly going to fall. If they could only grasp the pillars, then 
the heavens would be secure.” Thus Lfther, child-like, and 
unconsciously to himself, is everywhere really the richest poet 
of daily life, who beautifully stands forth in compass of matter, 
in variety of genius, in German soul-depth and biblical contem- 
plation of the universe, just as in plastic figure a more signifi- 
cant and often more imposing prospective and more sensuous 
power stands forth beautifully. All his contemplation of the 
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universe, which found expression in just this sensuous power of 
his speech, must necessarily work impressively and lastingly 
upon his people. In this really poetic, heaven-inspired contem- 
plation of the universe, in which, without fanaticism and with a 
strong body he stood upon the solid earth, he heard with an ear, 
finely attuned by God’s word, “the harmony of nature ;” what 
history offered, or life afforded, his bosom at once and willingly 
took up. His mind brought together the widely scattered, and his 
emotion animated the inanimate. Often he ennobles that which 
to us seemed common, and the esteemed, by his word, becomes 
nothing. Even the least feature in every genuine poem, is also 
in him one of the most unmistakable and important. As he 
praised, above every beautiful flower of earth, the precious grain 
that was without splendid form, but stands in the field clothed 
only in a pale yellow, so his genius is busy everywhere upon 
the healthy, the lasting, the eternal; and thus, like a genuine 
poet, he ennobles that which to us appeared common, whether 
in preaching to his people the word of life, or in being shaved. 
He could not for example, more impressively illustrate, even in 
sermon, original sin, than when in Eisleben as he was being 
shaved and having his hair cut he said to Dr. Jonas: “Original 
sin in us, is just ike a man’s beard; though you shave it off to- 
day, so that you look quite smooth about the mouth, still by 
the morrow it is grown again. And such growing of the hair 
and the beard will not cease while life lasts; only when the 
grave closes over us, will it cease growing. Thus original sin 
remains in us and is active while we live—but one must resist 
it and cut it off as you cut off the hair.” And in how many 
instances in his writings, does not Luther ennoble the appar- 
ently common, and how often does he not render insignificant 
our treasures. To nd one of our poets does this truth better 
apply. Thus by his commonness, he has dignified our domes- 
tic life, house, yard, garden, nursery, kitchen and cellar, yea our 
language and poetry. But at last, everything that we regard 
beautiful and desirable on earth seemed to him poor and empty. 
“The Word alone had an eternal energy.” On God's word in- 
deed depended everything. Everywhere we catch the echo of 
the divine power of the Word, but above all in his hymns. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
ENGLISH. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. —God’s Revelation of Himself to 
Men; as successively made in the Patriarchal, Jewish and Christian 
dispensations, and in the Messianic Kingdom, by S. J. Andrews. Zhe 
Two Books of Nature and Revelation Collated, by G. D. Armstrong, 
D.D. From Accadia to Machpelah, or the Homes and Journeyings of 
Abraham, by Rev. Jas. M. Thompson. nm Aid of Faith, by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott. Right Life, or Candid Talks on Vital Themes, by Dr. 
Jos. A. Seiss. Foseph the Prime Minister, by Dr. Wm. M. Taylor. 
Probation and Punishment, a Rational and Scriptural Exposition of the 
Doctrine of Future Punishment as held by the great body of Christian 
believers in all Ages, with special reference to the Unscriptural Doc- 
trine of a Second Probation, by S. M. Vernon, D. D. The Great Ques- 
tion, and Other Sermons, by W. Alexander, D.D. The People’s Bible; 
discourses upon Holy Scriptures, by Jos. Parker, D. D. The Six 
Day’s Creation, The Fall, and thé Deluge, by J. B. Riemensnyder, D. D. 
The Apostolic and Post Apostolic Times, Their Diversity and Unity in 
Life and Doctrine, by Gotthard V. Lechler, D. D., translated by A. J. K. 
Davidson, vols. I. and Il. (T. and T. Clark). Vital Questions Pertain- 
ing to Christian Belief, by M. Rhodes, D. D. Modern Unitarianism, 
Essays and Sermons by Rev. Jas. Freeman Clarke, D. D., and others. 
The Gospel and Philosophy, Six Lectures preached in Trinity Chapel, 
N. Y., by Morgan Dix, D. D., D.C. L. Four Centuries of Silence, or 
From Malachi to Christ, by Rev. R. A. Redford, M. A., LL. B. The 
Jewish Altar, an Inquiry into the Spirit and intent of the Expiatory 
Ritual, by John Leighton, D. D. 

SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL.—Microcosmos ; an essay concerning 
man and his relation to the world, by Herman Lotze. Discussions on 
Climate and Cosmology, by Ja. Croll. The Mammalia in Their Rela- 
tion to Primeval Times, by Oscar Schmidt, (International Sc. Series). 
Kant’s Ethics, a Critical Exposition, by Noah Porter (Ger. Philosophi- 
cal Classics). Zheism and Evolution, an Examination of Modern Spec- 
ulative Theories as related to the Theistic Conceptions of the Universe, 
by Jos. S. Van Dyke, D.D. Zhe Order of Creation, the Conflict between 
Genesis and Geology, a Controversy, by W. E. Gladstone and T. H. 
Huxley. Zhe World and the Logos, by Bishop Hugh M. Thompson 
(Bedell Lectures). Zhe Logic of Introspection, or Method in Mental 
Science, by Rev. J. B. Wentworth, D. D. Human Psychology, an In- 
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troduction to Philosophy, by E. Janes, A.M. Solar Heat, Gravitation, 
and Sun-Spots, by J. H. Kedzie. Via Moralis Vincendi, or the Origin, 
Basis, Psychology, and Elements of Duty, by Wm. W. Green. The 
Philosophy of the Supernatural, by W.H. Platt, D. D., LL.D. Psy- 
chology, the Cognitive Powers, by Jas. McCosh, D. D., LL. D. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL.—Prince Bismarck: An historical 
biography, by C. Lowe. Marlborough, by G. Saintsburg. Fohn Bun- 
yan, his life, times, and works, by J. Brown. Outlines of Universal 
History, designed as a text-book and for private readings, by G. Fisher, 
D.D. Tiryns, the prehistoric palace of the kings of Tiryns; the re- 
sults of the latest excavations, by H. Schliemann. A short History of 
Napoleon the First, by J. Seeley. History of the Pacfic States, vol. 16. 
California, by A. L. Bancroft. The Greeks of To-day, by Charles 
Tuckerman. TZhe Story of Norway, by Hjalmar H. Boyeson. Story of 
Germany, by Sabine Baring-Gould, M. A. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Verses : Translations from the German, and hymns, 
by W. H.- Furness—see notice. Old Wells Dug Out: being a third 
series of sermons, by T. De Witt Talmage. Three Years of Arctic Ser- 
vice: an account of the Lady Franklin Bay expedition of 1881-84 and 
the attainment of the farthest north, by Adolphus W. Greely. J/u- 
sica’ History, briefly narrated and technically discussed, with a roll of 
the names of musicians, and the times and places of their births and 
deaths, by G. A. Macfarren. The Varriage Ring, a series of discour- 
ses in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, by Dr. De Witt T. Talmage. Mew 
Catechism of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. Socialism and 
Christianity, by A. J. T. Behrends, D. D. Mechanics and Faith, a 
Study of Scriptural Truth in Nature, by Chas. T. Porter. 


GEKMAN. 

THEOLOGICAL.—Der Gottesbegriff in den heidnischen Religionen d. 
Alterthums. A Study in Comparative Religion. Ch. Pesch. pp. 144. 
Freiburg i. Br. Die Christliche Wahrheit, fir das Verstindniss der 
Gegenwart dargestellt in Vortragen. Past. K. Franck. pp. 411, Ber- 
lin. Die Gewissheit unseres Christenglaubens. Eine Gemeinverstand- 
liche Verteidigung des Christenthums. Pfr. Wilh. Baur. pp. 133, 
Gotha. Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. A Harnack. |. Bd. Die 
Entstehung des Kirchl. Dogmas. pp. 696. Freiburg i. Br. Der 
Begriff der Christlichen Kirche. \. T\.: Studien fiir Geschichte des Be- 
griffes der Kirche mit besonderer Beziehung auf die Lehre von der 
sichtbaren und unsichtbaren Kirche. Privatdoc M. R. Seeberg. pp. 
236, Erlangen. Die Theologie des Alten Testaments, in ihrer geschicht- 
lichen Entwickelung dargestellt. A. Kayser. Published after the Au- 
thor’s death by Dr. Edward Reuss. pp. 264. Strasburg. Van Ooster- 
see’s Theologie des Neuen Testaments, is out in a second edition. pp. 
279. Bremen. Luthardt’s Kompendium der Dogmatik has reached the 
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7th edition. pp. 394, Leipsic. When shall we have the first edition of 
a good English translation? Zwingli’s Theologie, ihr Werden und ihr 
System. Dr. Aug. Baur. pp. 543. Halle. Dorner’s System der Christ- 
lichen Wahrheit 2. Aufl. 1. Bd. Grundlegung oder Apologetik. pp. 
749. Berlin. Frank’s, F. H. R. System der Christlichen Wahrheit 2. 
Hialfte. 2. Aufl. pp. 517. Erlangen. 

BIBLICAL.—Commentar tiber das Evangelium des heiligen Fohannes. 
Prof. Dr. Paul Shanz. Part Il. pp. 297. Tiibingen. Die Gemeinde 
Ordnung in den Pastoralbriefen. \nsp. Dr. Ernst Kiihl. pp. 152. 
Berlin. In the new revision of H. A. W. Myer’s Kritisch Exegetischer 
Commentar tib. das Neue Testament, vols. 1V and XI have appeared. 
The former makes the 7th revision of the Commentary on Romans, the 
latter the 5th revision of the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, both by 
Dr. B. Weiss. pp. 680, 400. Géttingen. Das alte Testament bei 
Fohannes. Ein Beitrag zur Erklarung und Beurtheilung der Johan- 
neischen Schriften. Privatdoc. Lic. A. H. Franke. pp. 316. Géottin- 
gen. Der Zweite Brief des Petrus und der Brief des Fudas. Eine 
Geschichtliche Untersuchung. Friedr. Spitja. pp. 544 Halle. 
The author defends the Canonicity of II. Peter. Zeller’s Biblisches 
Worterbuch fiir das Christliche Volk has appeared in the 3d, thoroughly 
revised edition, 2 vols. pp. 724, 668, Karlsruhe. Simultaneously a 
rival to it under the title: Ca/wer Bibellexicon Biblisches Handworter- 
buch, illustriert. Unter Mitwirkung von P. Braun, Friedr. Delitzsch, 
F. Godet. Th. Oehler. Orelli, &c., redigiert von Diak. Lic. P. 
Zeller. pp. 1036. Calw.u. Stuttgart. Das Neue Testament griechisch 
mit Kurgem Commentar nach Dr. W. M. L. Dewette. Part II. contain- 
ing the Epistles and the Apocalypse. pp. 762. Halle. This work 
contains the full Greek text according to the latest recension of Tischen- 
dorf and brief and excellent notes taken from Dewette’s Handbuch. 

HISTORICAL. —Fesus Nazarenus und die erste christliche Zeit, mit den 
beiden ersten Erzahlern. Prof. Dr. Gust. Volkmar. pp. 403. Zurich. 
Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Fesu Christi. 2. rev. Edition 
of the Lehrbuch der neutestamentl. Zeitgeschichte. Vol. II. Die 
inneren Zustande Palastina’s und des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter J. C. 
Prof.. D. Emil Schiirer. pp. 884. Leipsic. Dr. Martin Luther's 
Leben, Thaten und Meinungen, auf Grund reichlicher Mitteilungen aus 
seinen Briefen und Schriften dem Volke erzahit. Paul Martin (Lic. 
Rade), 2. Bd. pp. 746. Neusalza. Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. 
Prof. Dr. Adolph Haruack. I. Bd. Die Entstehung des Kirchlichen 
Dogmas. pp. 696. Freiburg i. Br. W. Lihes Leben aus seinem 
Schriftlichen Nachlass zusammengestellt. III. vol. PartI. pp. 144. 
Gutersloh. Der Jslam im Morgen-und Abendland Mit Abbildungen 
und Karten. Aug. Miiller. I. Bd. 1—3 Lfg. pp. 480. Berlin. 
Ausserbiblische Nachrichten, oder die Apokryphen iiber die Geburt, 
Kindheit und das Lebensende Jesu und Maria. Pfr. Ant. Tappehorn. 
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pp. 88. Paderborn. Das Afostolische und das nachapostolische Zeit- 
alter mit Riicksicht auf Unterschied und Einheit in Leben und Lehre. 
Prof. Dr. G. Vict. Lechler. This able and standard history of the 
Apostolic age has reached the 3d edition, completely revised. pp. 635. 
Karlsruhe. Zinzendorf in Verhiltniss Zu Philosophie und Kirchenthum 
seiner Zeit. B. Becker. pp. 580. Leipsic. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Glaubenskiimpfe und Friedenswerke. Bilder und 
Skizzen. Hofkaplan Dr. Friedr. Braun. pp. 310. Stuttgart. A col- 
lection of nine papers on various subjects. ‘St. Elizabeth,”’ ‘‘Luther’s 
Theses,’”? ‘“‘The Anabaptists,’’ ‘‘Elizabeth Frey,’ etc. Gesammeite 
Vortriige und Abhandiungen ans seinen letzen Lebensjahren. Richard 
Rothe. LEingeleitet von F. Nippold. pp. 208. Elberfeld. System 
der christlichen »itt.niehre. Dr. J. A. Dorner. Edited by his son, Dr. 
A. Dorner. pp. 560. Berlin. Die Welt des Giaubens und die Alltags- 
welt, Dargelegt nach den Fusstapfen Abrahams. Otto Funcke. pp. 
411. Bremen. Charakterbilder zur Charakterbildung. Altes und 
Neues. M.Frommel. 2. enlarged edition. pp. 214. Bremen. Die 
Unzulinglichkeit des Theologischen Studiums der Gegenwart, Ein Wort 
an Docenten, Pfarrer und Studenten. pp. 109. Leipsic. This an- 
onymous work touches with a strong hand this burning question of 
German Protestantism. Der /ndex der verbotenen Biicher. Prof. Dr. 
Fr. H. Reusch. Ein Beitrag Zur Kirchen-und Literaturgeschichte, 2 
vols. pp. 624, 1266. Bonn. Handbuch der geistlichen Beredsamkeit, 
Prof. Dr. Heinrich Basserman. pp. 638. Stuttgart. Die Bedeutung 
des Alten Testaments fiir die Christliche Predigt, E. Bindemann. pp. 
346. Giitersloh. Zur Statistik der evangelischen Mission. Dr. R. 
Grundmann. pp. 88. Giitersloh. 


ARTICLE X. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
J. C. HINRICH, LEIPZIG. 
Der Offenbahrungsbegriff des Alten Testaments. Von Dr. Friedrich Ed- 


ward Konig, Licentiat und Privatdocent der Theologie an der Uni- 
versitat Leipzig. 2 vols., 212 and 410 pp. 8vo. 


In the Old Testament discussions of our day the question concerning 
the origin, character and mission of prophecy under the old dispensa- 
tion has been given a peculiar turn and been accorded an importance 
different from that assigned to it by the theologians of earlier genera- 
tions. The rationalizing, if not rationalistic, views of the now prevail- 
ing school of thought in this department, led by such men as Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, and others, see in prophecy not the speech and voice of 
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God finding utterance through the mouth of the chosen instruments, 
but rather a phenomenon in Israel owing its origin and development to 
national, local and other peculiarities in the historical unfolding of this 
people’s religion and worship. In other words, it is a natural product 
of the times and circumstances, and as such does not generally differ 
from phenomena in the worship of other nations that on the face bear 
some similarity to Old Testament prophecy. Another new interpreta- 
tion given to prophecy is that it, and not the law, stands at the head of 
the religious development of Israel, and that far from working hand in 
hand with the law for the furtherance of God’s objects and aims in his 
chosen people, it stands antagonistic to the legal features of this relig- 
ion, and was virtually suppressed and supplanted by them. The new 
school of Old Testament critics thus revolutionized the traditional views 
of prophecy as they do those of the law, 

It is with this important problem in its aspect as modified by later 
criticism that Konig’s book deals. He treats chiefly of the character of 
prophecy and only secondarily of its relation to the other factors of the 
religious life in Israel. His work is a specimen of Biblical theology in 
the best sense of the word. He examines, without proceeding from a 
preconceived theory or hypothesis as to what prophecy ought to have 
been, into the statements of the prophets themselves concerning their 
work, their character, the origin and source of information, their au- 
thority and other problems connecting with the central question of 
prophecy. The book is rich in discussions and detailed exegesis of pas- 
sages bearing on this problem. The outcome of the examiner is a de- 
fense and vindication of what Christ and the apostles and with them the 
Christian church of all ages have taught concerning prophets and proph- 
ecy. Not that every word could find sanction, but the trend and char 
acter of the discussion is certainly most commendable, and the whole a 
rich store-house for the student of Old Testament prophecy. 

While thus approving of the matter, we cannot be so well pleased with 
the manner of the work. The book has the same fault in this regard 
that other works of the author have, ¢. g. his discussion of the penta- 
teuchal problem. The material is not as systematically arranged as it 
ought to be; the whole appearing too much like the copy of notes taken 
by the author when reading or studying his sources of information and 
the authors he consulted. Important and unimportant, leading and 
subordinate matter is mixed promiscuously, both in the text and in the 
notes. This makes the use of the work more difhcult than it would 
otherwise have been, especially as the indexes also are quite meagre. 

HARPER AND BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
History of Christian Doctrine. By Henry C. Sheldon, Professor of 

Historical Theology in Boston University. In twovolumes. pp. 411, 

444. 1886. 

A work of this kind has long been a desideratum especially in Theo- 
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logical Seminaries. As teachers are to depend mainly on text-books, it 
is of great importance to have such manuals as measure up to the sub- 
ject and at the same time are adapted toclasses in course of instruction. 
The two volumes before us meet this want to some extent and they are 
to be welcomed as a creditable and substantial contribution to our theo- 
logical literature. As a text-book this is certainly a great improvement 
on Hagenbach and Shedd and it will doubtless replace them in many in- 
stitutions. The long and numerous citations of the former from Greek 
and Latin authors, which are so formidable to the average American 
graduate, are here either omitted or rendered into plain English. The 
author is perspicuous and fresh in style, discriminating, scholarly and 
impartial in the treatment of diverse views and has evidently formed a 
large acquaintance with this important branch of historic study. We 
miss indeed the masterly thoroughness of Miinscher, Gieseler, Baur and 
Thomasius, but the work is probably on that very account better 
adapted to our present standard of divinity. 

A more serious defect is the mechanical representation which is 
here made of the history of doctrine. Christian truth is a living or- 
ganism. Not only do all its parts form an essential unity, but the 
universal law of growth has nowhere a better illustration than in the 
progress of the doctrines of the Church. The successive ages with 
their diversities of apprehension and modifications of definition are but 
the natural unfoldings of the same vital and unchangeable verities, and 
the student can be made to recognize not only these formal changes in 
the unchangeable substance, but also the inherent life-principle by which 
these changes were developed and guided. Mosaics may answer for 
representations of art, but in the domain of a vital force like the truth, 
the changes are those of a natural, organic and evolutionary process. 
The author’s usual conciseness forsakes him when he attempts to force 
Zwinglian sacramental views into the statements of Justin and Irenaeus. 
Instead of leaving to their simple language its manifest meaning and 
classifying them with the realists as all great historians have done, be 
would have us believe “that they taught that the bread and wine in 
the Eucharist are conjoined with the heavenly Word, exhibit in virtue 
of this union an image of the primal assumption by the Word of flesh or 
earthly material, so that they may be styled his body and blood, and in 
virtue of the same union possess a peculiar virtue which makes them 
food of immortality.’’ We prefer the declarations of these fathers to 
that of their interpreter, thankful that blemishes of this character are 
not sO numerous as to neutralize the excellencies of the book. The 
best of authors will nod, hence we are not overwhelmed with the sur- 
prising classification which includes ‘‘in the list of Lutheran theologi- 
ans reputed orthodox, or relatively so,’’ Neander, Rothe, Tholuck, 
Dorner and Bernhard Weiss. Even Lutherans when they want to swell 
the figures of the denomination are foolish enough to count all Germans 
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as belonging to their church; but surely a theological writer ought to 
be sufficiently informed to know that the lines are somewhat more 
strictly drawn in Germany between Lutheran and anti-Lutheran theo- 
logians. 


A History of Modern Europe. From the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By Richard Lodge, M. A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Brazenose College, Oxford. pp. 772. 1886. 


One of the most successful efforts of succinct, comprehensive, impar- 
tial and absorbing history that we have met. No other period is in- 
deed so rich in historic material as the last four hundred years, cover- 
ing as they do the conflict of Europe with the Turks, the Reformation, 
the Thirty Years’ War, the Dutch Republic, Louis XIV., Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon. But the author is able to give his readers a vivid 
portrayal of the successive great movements, and graphic sketches of 
the chief actors in these historic scenes. Since the great body of edu- 
cated people cannot find time for the study of the voluminous works 
which have been written on the principal events of modern times, we 
count it a great boon to them to have at hand this rapid survey which 
will serve them both as a work of reference and as a volume for close 
reading. It belongs to the ‘‘Students’ Series.’? Some may feel a sense of 
disappointment that the History of England has been omitted except so 
far as it is directly connected with the history of the continental states, 
but the work must otherwise inevitably have expanded into two volumes, 
and Prof. Brewers’ recent edition of ‘‘the Students’ Hume”’ in this ser- 
ies will answer every purpose as a companion to the present work. 
There is a very complete Chronological Table and a most valuable alpha- 
betical Index. 


What does History Teach? Two Edinburgh Lectures, by John Stuart 
Blackie. pp. 119. The first of these historic surveys discusses the 
State, the second is a review of the Church. 


The mind of a thinker, the hand of a master, and the breadth of a lib- 
eral scholor are impressed upon every page. The historical student 
who is capable of intellectual self-control will find here a savory feast of 
strong and stimulating food. 


Foseph the Prime-Minister. By Rev. William M. Taylor, D. D., LL. D., 
Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. City. pp. 241. 1866. 


Of this kind of literature we cannot have too much in our families 
and Sunday Schools. Dr. Taylor is putting the Christian public under 
great obligations for his successive volumes on Bible characters. He 
has the happy power of using them as striking illustrations for modern 
life and he gathers from their vicissitudes, their virtues and their in- 
firmities very forceful lessons for the young and old of to-day. Such 
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simplicity of style is rarely combined with such energy of thought. Jo- 
seph, even for a sacred personage, furnishes uncommon richness and va- 
riety of material to a clever author, and never to our knowledge has this 
material been more happily employed than in these bright and racy 
pages. 

George Eliot and Her Heroines. Abba Goold Woolson. 


George Eliot, one of the most conspicuous figures of modern litera- 
ture, affords a fascinating study to the critic. We gather much knowl- 
edge of her from her books, but, since the publication of her life, we 
see more clearly her purpose and motives. Whilst her power asa literary 
artist, her wonderful intellectual vigor, her great learning are preémi- 
nent, she is alsoa representation of revolt from Christianity and an apos- 
tle of the scientific ethics of the day. It adds however to the fascination 
of the study of her works and life. We find in Miss Woolson a strong, 
discriminating estimate of George Eliot. She always compels our re- 
spectful attention, though we may differ from her conclusions. The 
analysis of contents in the beginning of the volume indicates the clear 
and vivid criticisms made. There is sustained strength throughout 
with the exception of the Fifth Chapter, ‘Is real life responsible for 
the failures she portrays?” 

The greatest quality of George Eliot is found in the portrayal of char- 
acter specially in her heroines. Her richness and profundity of specu- 
lative thought are justly ranked next. These however are obvious to all, 
and we therefore find, in the searching analysis of other qualities, the 
keen observations of a strong critic. An enthusiastic admirer, she does 
not hesitate to indicate the faults of the great novelist. Her want of 
bold and aggressive force, her looseness of structure, the lack of virile 
strength in the male characters and the like are clearly set forth. 

There is special interest in the presentation of George Eliot as we 
might expect from the title, in relation to women and the emancipation 
of women. There isa fine study of the peculiar infelicity of the mar- 
riages of the heroines and of their connection in the mind of George 
Eliot as a defence of her own unhappy rejection of the bonds of marri- 
age, which well repays perusal. 

The judgment of the ethical system of George Eliot isalso well worth 
consideration, though it lacks distinctive reference to Christ, whether 
intentional or not, and is thereby weakened. It is Deistic rather than 
Christian. Even the altruism of this great woman is manifestly Chris- 
tian as a recent writer has pointed out. Her theory of life is self-sacri- 
fice, which brings failure in real life in outward relations, but great- 
ness in inward development of character. Romola is a type of self-sac- 
rifice ending in greatness of soul, matured through pain and disappoint- 
ment, whilst Tito, incarnation of selfishness, deteriorates into worthless- 
ness. 
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The book will be welcomed by all lovers of George Eliot and by all 
who would seek a truer knowledge of this remarkable woman. 


A. C. AKMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 
For Sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co. Phila. 
Platform and Pulpit Aids. pp. 286. 1886. 

This volume contains a collection of specimen sermons and addresses 
from some of the most popular and distinguished public orators of 
Great Britain. Among the contributors are the names of Newman Hall, 
Dr. Parker, Dr. Dale and the late Archbishop Tait. There are five 
divisions: Home Work, Foreign Missions, Bible Distribution, Tem- 
perance and a Miscellaneous section comprising a selection of fresh, 
pithy and humorous illustrations. Much benefit may be derived from 
the proper use of such aids. If only the aids do not become a substi- 
tute for personal activity. We are all of us and all the time learning 
from others and we are thankful that this work offers for our study 
some of the best models of English oratory on the platform and the 
pulpit. The different methods of handling living themes, employed by 
these divines, are worthy of very careful consideration. To imitate 
them slavishly or even to appropriate them is quite another thing. 
This volume constitutes the seventh of the Clerical Library series. 


Moments on the Mount: A series of devotional meditations. By 
George Matheson, M. A., D. D., Minister of the Parish of Innelan. 
Second edition. pp. 280. 1886. 

Those are blessed moments which are spent on the mount with this book 
in hand. These meditations are uncommonly well adapted to their pur- 
pose. They are more than common-places or religious sentimentalism. 
Though very brief, they are sermons of an excellent quality. Elevat- 
ing, fervent, deeply spiritual, and will not only prove helpful in the 
closet but very suggestive also to tuose who are called to give counsel to 
others about the privileges and the mysteries of the hidden life. The 
work is divided into one hundred and eight meditations and is in every 
way worthy of high commendation. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK. 

History of Interpretation. Eight Lectures preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in the year MDCCCLXXXxv. on the Foundation of 
the late Rev. John Bampton. By Frederick W. Farrar, D. D., F. R. 
S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster ; Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. pp. 553. 1886. 

Whatever Archdeacon Farrar undertakes with his pen is sure to be 
executed with freshness, ability and force; with scholarship, good sense 
and independence. He is never dull and never obscure, while his choice 
of subjects is as a rule very timely and happy. He seems to recognize 
the gaps in our theological literature and as if desirous of serving the 
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truth he proceeds to fill up these openings with very substantial ma- 
terial. He is not always orthodox, but he is candid enough not to 
make special claims of soundness according to received standards, and 
his trend is so well known that students are likely to read him with a 
measure of caution. The present work on the History of Interpreta- 
tion affords him favorable opportunities for condemning the dogmatism 
of past ages, but the style in which he does this, reveals quite as much 
of the dogmatic spirit within his own mind and goes accordingly to 
modify his caustic polemics against his predecessors in dogmatism. 
The history of Interpretation is divided into Rabbinic Exegesis, Alex- 
andrian, Patristic, Scholastic, The Reformers, Post-Reformation Epoch, 
and Modern Exegesis, and the eight lectures constitute a monument of 
learning on this great theme. We have never met with a non-Lutheran 
author, excepting perhaps the elder Hodge, who showed such 
familiarity with Lutheran theologians. Whether he always dtals justly 
with them depends somewhat on the judgment one may pass on his own 
position. Only ignorant audacity can attempt to deny that the repre- 
sentatives of rigid orthodoxy neglected and fettered the scientific in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures and that Confessionalism for a long 
period superseded true Exegesis. The origin of Pietism is sufficient 
proof of this, were other proofs less numerous than they are. 

Bengel receives the warmest appreciation: ‘‘A friend to science; a 
friend to freedom ; the first great German critic of the text of the New 
Testament; profoundly humble yet thoroughly original, he towers 
above all the scholars and theologians of the Lutheran Church.”’ 

The work teems with the author’s earnestness and is written in a 
style that makes fascinating reading. As a series of the Bampton 
Lectures its professed aim is of course apologetic. The author claims 
that it has been his sole desire ‘‘to defend the cause of Christianity by 
farthering the interests of truth.’’ With a hearty appreciation of the 
merits of these lectures, we yet doubt whether this desire will be real- 
ized. They are marked by such persistent polemics, such wholesale 
denunciation of the methods of exegesis which have been in vogue, 
such a traducement of the entire past that the practical outcome of the 
work will be likely to shake the faith of the unwary not only in all past 
interpretations, but in the Church itself which produced these inter- 
preters and in the very Scriptures which they claimed to interpret. 
It is well enough to point out the erroneous procedure of past epochs 
and to expose the weak and festering spots of many who affected to ex- 
pound God’s word, but a brighter page might sometimes have been 
thrown in, with the acknowledgment that the precious truths of the 
Scriptures have been brought out and preserved despite the infirmities 
and errors of the divergent schools of exegesis. The past was xo? ‘all 
confusion and darkness.’’ Such a statement reminds us of a quotation 
which the author makes in another connection from Richard Baxter : 
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‘It is the Devil’s last method to undo by over-doing.’’ The volume is 
beautifully gotten up and besides the body of the work has extensive 
notes for the learned and a copious index. It is destined to have a wide 
circulation. 

S. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO, 


Kant’s Ethics. A Critical Exposition. By Noah Porter, President of 

Yale College. pp. 249. 1886. 

This is another volume of ‘Griggs’ Philosophical Classics,’’ and one 
of the most interesting and valuable in the series thus far issued. No 
man in our country is better qualified than President Porter to analyze 
and explain the ethical system of the great Kénigsberg philosopher. 
The acuteness of his analysis and the vigor of his exposition has made 
this small volume the best succinct view we know .of Kant’s ethical 
teaching. He has penetrated to its very essence, opened its subtle 
meaning and implications, and drawn it all out so clearly that its merits 
and defects and errors are easily understood. The unquestionable and 
strong influence of Kant’s theory in all ethical discussions since his day, 
make it important that his failure as well as his success should be dis- 
tinctly understood. The intelligent and careful reader of this book 
will need nothing more for a fair understanding of his system. The 
fourth chapter which gives a ‘critical summary of his ethical the- 
ory’’ is an illustration of the very best type of critical analysis and 
statement. It gives us pleasure to renew our recommendation of all 
the volumes of this well-prepared philosophical series. M. V. 


Speculations. Solar Heat, Gravitation, and Sun-Spots. By J. H. 

Kedzie. pp. 304. 1886. 

This book reaches us at too late a date to give it either the thorough 
examination or notice that its merits seem to deserve. Whatever may 
be the fate of this new hypothesis as to the source and supply of solar 
heat, and as to gravitation, etc., Prof. Kedzie has undoubtedly given us 
a well-written and interesting work. The reader is delighted, from t'< 
very start, with the clear, direct, sharp-cut sentences and the evidence 
that the writer knows precisely what he wishes to state and why. 
There is neither indecision, ambiguity nor dullness about the progress 
of statement and discussion. 

It may seem an act of temerity for any one now, considering the many 
renowned scientists that have labored at the problem, to venture a new 
explanation of the nature and continued supply of the solar heat. But 
the utterly unsatisfactory character of all the theories heretofore ad- 
vanced, not only allows but calls for further hypotheses, and Mr. Ked- 
zie’s attempted explanation, whether under the ordeal through which 
it must pass, it shall find acceptance or not, has elements of reasonable 
ness and probability unquestionably superior to the old ones in lieu of 
which it is offered. 
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The theory here suggested is based on three postulates—the virtually 
infinite duration of the universe, its virtually infinite extension, and the 
conservation of energy, and the transfer under all the various forms 
of heat, motion, electricity, magnetism, chemical action, etc. The 
universe is considered as a plenum of ether, in the infinite ocean of 
which all bodies are moving. AHea¢ is viewed as ‘the primal and un- 
specialized form of energy, including in itself all other forms, embracing 
in itself the promise and potency of all the forms of energy that figure 
in heaven and earth.’’ As the heat, therefore, flows out from the sun, 
it must at certain stages of progress become specialized or separated 
into electricity, magnetism, gravitation or chemical action, etc., without 
losing an iota of quantity or efhciency. In the never-ending progress 
of these forms of energy they are conveyed back through ether-vibra- 
tions to the sun and are despecialized again in the special form of heat. 
Thus the sun is ever gaining back from the universe as much as it sends 
forth. ‘In short,’’ says Prof. Kedzie, “the theory of solar heat here 
adduced is substantially this: All the suns of space, blazing with in- 
conceivable intensity of heat, have been pouring forth that heat by radi- 
ation into the ethereal ocean for infinite ages. Not an iota of all this 
heat has been lost or destroyed. But it has assumed and is assuming 
other forms, else the ether would be surcharged with ever increasing 
heat. Not only does this heat assume other forms, but the ethereal 
ocean must have exactly as many and as large outlets of this energy as 
it has inlets or fountains pouring into it. Every sun is a hole in the 
sky, which drinks up or absorbs just as much energy from the ether as 
it pours into it by radiation. Every sun is a consumer as well as a pro- 
ducer, 4 receiver as well as a sender. He receives vibrations of me- 
chanical force, electricity, magnetism, etc. He issues them in the gen- 
eral unsifted form of radiant light and heat.”’ 

“Gravitation, according to the theory, is simply a mechanical force 
coming from every point in the celestial concave and centering in the 
sun.”’ 

The whole theory is well worked out, illustrated and defended. The 
volume abounds in evidences of the author’s familiarity with the scien- 
tific knowledge connected with the problem on hand, and altogether 
forms a deeply interesting ‘‘speculation.”’ M. V. 


R. J. OLIPHANT, OSWEGO, N. Y. 
Via Moralis Vincendi, or the Origin, Basis, Psychology and Elements 
of Duty. By William W. Green. pp. 388. 1885. 


The aim of this work is practical rather than speculative. There is 
no effort to sound the troubled depths of the metaphysics of duty. The 
ultimate ground of right and wrong, or of the ethical distinction, is not 
discussed. A few sentences, however, place the basis of morals in con- 
formity to the will of God as indicated in the nature and relations given 
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us and made known in his word. ‘The fundamental theory of this 
book,’’ says the preface, ‘‘is that all the obligations of duty, like all the 
laws of physics, are ordained of God, and that each law of duty has its 
genesis in the God-ordained constitution of man and his relations to 
other things and beings.’’ No theory of conscience or the moral faculty 
is put forth, but it is evidently held as a power of the reason judging of 
duty in all the various relations of life in the light of a knowledge of 
the relations concerned. It is treated as universal, and needing, for 
correct discriminations and decisions, the largest knowledge and best 
training it can have. 

On this safe and practical basis Mr. Green treats first of General 
Duties, and then of Specific Virtues or Vices. The various chapters of 
both divisions of the book are of the nature of applied ethics, and set 
forth some important principles and a wise and judicious application of 
them. Strong and eloquent presentations of duty abound throughout 
the volume. Its non-speculative method makes it eminently adapted for 
the use and help of the masses of our intelligent people, and its wide 
circulation will do great good. It will help right Christian living in the 
family, society, and business. 

The style of the author is, here and there, open to criticism. It is 
not equal to the excellent matter of the volume. Sentences are occa- 
sionly wanting in directness, clearness or consistency. For example, 
that on p. 36, beginning at line 18; on p. 36, beginning in line 2, and 
p. 38, line 11. We object too, to classing ‘‘the Church’’ as simply a 
natural institution among others which are ‘‘an outgrowth of the spirit 
of the age in which they exist.’’ From the whole teaching of the book, 
it is clear Mr. Green does not intend this, but this putting of it has re- 
sulted from a loose use of the term “‘church.’’ But the few faults of 
this kind are not to weigh against the genuine merits of the work, so 
Christian in its teaching and so sound in its application of ethical prin- 
ciples to practical life. M. V. 

JANSEN, M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 

Four Centuries of Silence; or From Malachi to Christ. By the Rev. 
R. A. Redford, M. A., LL. B., Professor of Systematic Theology and 
Apologetics, New College, London; Author of ‘‘The Christian’s Plea 
against Modern Unbelief,’”’ ‘Studies in the Book of Jonah,” etc., etc. 
1885. pp. 258. 

Mr. Redford has done an excellent service in giving, from the accu- 
mulated results of modern research, a clear, condensed view of the in- 
teresting and important period treated of in this book. Though he 
does not present himself as an original investigator among the sources 
of information, he has accomplished what is often a more difficult and 
not less useful achievement, the construction out of the mass of varied 
material, of a consistent and reliable conception and account of the per- 
iod as a whole. 
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The author introduces his view of these four centuries of silence, 
when there was ‘‘no open vision,’’ by an examination of the peculiar 
characteristics of the prophecy of Malachi, whose message remained, 
‘dike the glow of an evening sky,’’ to keep alive among the people the 
expectation of the coming day of Christ. He traces the changes in the 
High-priesthood, with its seizure and use of political power, and its re- 
lation to the character and fortunes of the Jewish people. The con. 
nection of the Jews with other nations through the conquests of Alex- 
ander, the subjugation of Palestine by Ptolomy Lagus, the settlement 
of many Jews in Egypt and elsewhere, and the influence of these events, 
are graphically brought to view. He sketches the origin of the Septu- 
agint translation of the Old Testament, of the Apocrypha, and the rise 
of the Alexandrian school of Jewish thought. The account moves on 
through the rise of the Jewish sects, the growth of the Messianic ex- 
pectation, the Sanhedrim, till the Light dawned and the Voice in the 
Wilderness heralded the day of Christ. The whole story is replete with 
interest to every thoughtful student of Christianity. Whatever other 
extended and elaborate works he may have read on the subject, he will 
have his view of the period cleared and unified by the setting here given 
to its history. At the same time, its popular form and brevity adapt it 
to the needs of the people in general. 

The work is marked throughout by the evidences of wide and careful 
reading, discriminating mastery of the materials, and cautious and trust- 
worthy judgment. M. V. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
For Sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels in English. According to the Com- 
mon Version. Newly arranged, with explanatory Notes. By Edward 
Robinson, D. D., LL, D., lately Professor of Biblical Literature in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York; author of Greek and 
English Lexicon of the New Testament, Biblical Researches in Pal- 
estine, etc., etc. Revised Edition, with Foot Notes from the Revised 
Version of 1881, and Additional Notes, by M. B. Riddle, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis in Hartford Theological Seminary. 
pp. 205. 1886. 

Dr. Robinson’s work has long been conceded to be one of the most 
successful attempts to present a correct harmony of the Gospels, and 
has ranked as a standard authority. Both its excellences and defects 
however have called for a revised edition, with such slight modifica- 
tions and explanations as should bring the whole work into accord with 
the best accrued results of recent Biblical research. But few changes 
have been made in the general arrangement. Some of these represent 
Dr. Robinson’s own later judgments, as indicated in the more recent 
editions of the Greek Harmony. Others are the result of an effort to 
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present the parallel clauses in parallel lines. A number of passages 
are transferred to other sections, in the interest of what is now judged 
to be the more correct harmony. The éext of the Authorized Version 
is retained, but carefully corrected to conform to the standard English 
editions. Foot-notes, however, have been added, presenting the more 
important emendations of the text from the Revised Version of 1881. 
This is a new feature of value. The Appendix corresponds with that 
in the revised edition of the Greek Harmony, with a few changes re- 
quired by the latest knowledge and with som¢ additions by the editor, 
in brackets, bringing Dr. Robinson’s arguments down to the present 
conditions of the controversy concerning the Gospels. 

With these improvements, made by the careful and scholarly hand of 
Dr. Riddle, ‘‘Robinson’s English Harmony of the Gospels’ is certain 
to retain its high place of favor among Bible students. The excellent 
work of the ‘‘Riverside Press’’ has added to the comfort and conven- 
ience of its use. M. V. 


The Transfiguration of Christ. By Frank Wakeley Gunsaulus. 1886. 

pp. 267. 

Mr. Gunsaulus is well imbued with the spirit of Christian mysticism. 
It seems to be of a good sort, without the doctrinal aberrations often 
exhibited under its influence. He, however, presses to extreme the 
method: Credo ut intelligam. ‘Jesus Christ,’’ he says, ‘does not man- 
ifest His essential God-head more plainly than in the spiritual faith He 
demands as fundamental to any intellectuai apprehension of Him.’’ 
While this spirit has not been permitted to check the action of the spec- 
ulative inclination, it has given that action both the daring and the 
mistiness that usually connect themselves with religious thought when 
guided rather by the spiritual consciousness than the deductions of cold 
logic. This has both its good and bad results. It becomes at once the 
source of arich suggestiveness and of much indefiniteness and haze. 
There are in this small volume many outlooks into grand and far-reach- 
ing truths, truths remote from the common vision of men and beyond 
the common-places of Christian meditation, but in many cases they are 
simply made to glimmer obscurely on the horizon of view without being 
lifted above it. The author has ‘seen them afar off and embraced them.’ 
Frequently the statements are but sheet-lightning, with no definite 
outline or determinable shape. While there are passages of translucent, 
sharp-cut thought and glowing eloquence, there are others that exhibit 
only semi-illuminated fog. 

The Transfiguration furnishes an open field for the imzg*t ation and 
exegetical ingenuity. The discussion consists of eight lectures. The 
first is preliminary, and sets forth the Nature and Method of Christian 
thinking, in the law that Faith must precede and condition it. The 
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second discusses the Time of the event and finds it meant to open the 
view of the disciples into the invisibility and spirituality of the New 
Kingdom. The third, on the Place, traces Christ’s relation to nature, 
the laws of prayer, and divine companionship. The succeeding lectures 
treat of The Transfigured Christ, The Appearance of Moses, The Ap- 
pearance of Elias, Jesus Only, and the pointing of the Transfiguration 
to the resurrection. Despite the faults of the book, the student of the 
Transfiguration will find it not only worthy of study, but interesting and 
quickening, and, by its suggestive power enriching his conception of the 
wealth of truth centred in and reflected from that wonderful event of 
the ‘“tholy mount.” M. V. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 
For Sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co. Phila. 


Theism and Evolution. An Examination of Modern Speculative The- 
ories as related to Theistic Conceptions of the Universe. By Joseph 
S. Van Dyke, D. D., Author of ‘“‘Through the Prison to the Throne,”’ 
“From Gloom to Gladness,’’ etc. With an Introduction by Archibald 
A. Hodge, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Theology in Princeton The- 
ological Seminary. 1886. pp. 483. 

We have here another valuable discussion of the hypothesis of Evo- 
lution in its relation to Christian Theism. The position of the author 
is not that of total rejection of evolution, but of discriminating repudia- 
tion of all forms of the hypothesis which start from atheistic assump- 
tions or are shaped into conflict with the truths of Christianity. His 
concessions to it as a mode of creation in connection with the lower or- 
ders of animals and even the human body, are probably in excess of 
what the facts in the case require, but he seeks to show how utterly in- 
sufficient and unsatisfactory it is when offered as a theory of the origin 
of things apart from the presence and absolute creatorship of a Su- 
preme and Almighty Intelligence. ‘While there is difficulty,’’ he says 
in his preface, ‘in believing it possible that man’s physical nature is an 
evolution from the lower animals, and still greater difficulty in imagin- 
ing that his intellectual faculties may be, it is apparently impossible to 
conceive that his moral and religious nature could have been evolved 
from animals destitute of even their germs.”’ 

Dr. Van Dyke’s discussion, however, begins far back of the origin of 
man, and covers the entire field of the origin of matter, of force, of 
law, of life, of mind, of freedom, of conscience and man’s religious na- 
ture. He is evidently thoroughly familiar with the hypothesis in its 
various phases and claims, is abreast of the latest thought of its friends, 
and master of the materials of the subject. His discussion is marked 
by acute analysis and vigorous statement, and forms an impressive ex- 
hibition of the difficulties in the way of establishing any theory of evo- 
lution based on materialistic or atheistic principles, or in any form which 
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refuses to harmonize and coalesce with spiritual views of man or the 

Scripture doctrines as to man’s nature and destiny. 

The critical reader will probably take just exception to a few things 
in the book. The author is occasionally careless in the choice of his 
terms. For instance: he speaks of ‘‘mentality as an entity distinct 
from matter,’’ when he means not the abstract quality, ‘‘mentality,”’ but 
the concrete substance, mind. Preface, p. xii. Similarly on p. 36, he 
hardly means to concede evolution to bea real ‘‘cause.’? Dr. Van Dyke, 
however much he is willing to concede to evolutionist theology, could 
scarcely have thought of the full force of his statement, p. 47, ‘‘Design 
under existing theories leaves more unexplained than it explains’’— 
when even the long and overdrawn list of inexplicable items which he 
adds will not sum up even a hundredth part of the aggregate ends of na- 
ture for which the common theology furnishes ample explanation. We 
are surprised, too, at the credit for soundness given to Henry Drum- 
mond’s ‘‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’’ when a little close scru- 
tiny of it reveals the fact that Drummond’s explanations on the asserted 
basis of identity of law is, after all, really only on the basis of analogy 
of law. 

But these slight slips and others ought not to weigh against the abil- 
ity and merit of this excellent work. The volume deserves wide circu- 
lation among intelligent men. It must be counted among those valuable 
works which have been completing the proof, for some time already 
assured, of the utter failure of the theorizers who have attempted to 
establish non-theistic evolutionism or hypotheses which leave no room 
for the moral and spiritual nature of man or the verities of religion. 

M. V. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 

Right Life; or Candid Talks on Vital Themes. By Joseph a Seiss, 
D. D., LL. D., Pastor of the Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia. pp. 382. 1886. 

Dr. Seiss’s recognized success in making good and acceptable books 
is well sustained in this new volume. It belongs to the department of 
‘A pologetics,’’ as a popular indication of the great fundamental truths 
of Theism and Christianity. Books of this kind, and written with the 
vigor here shown, are called for by the times. One of the most strik- 
ing features of our day is the aggressiveness of skepticism and infi- 
delity. Every. channel is used to send forth criticism of the great 
Christian truths and circulate agnostic and atheistic literature. The 
bad influence needs counteraction. The more books prepared and is- 
sued in this service the better. 

The volume is made up of twelve lectures, the first presenting intro- 
ductory considerations, the rest on the Existence of God, Belief in 
God, Religion, Reason and Revelation, Revelation Demonstrated, the 
Revelation by Christ, Implied Results, the Supreme Demand, Christ 
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the Only Hope, and Faith and Unbelief. Twenty-two pages of Ad- 
denda are given. This list of contents shows that they are truly ‘vital 
themes.’”’? They are discussed with Dr. Seiss’s well-known force, clear- 
ness and impressiveness. M. V. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK. 

Commentary on the Gospel of Fohn with an historical and critical intro- 
duction by F. Godet, Doctor in Theology and Professor in the Faculty 
of Neuchatel. Vol. 1. Translated from the third French Edition, 
with a Preface, introductory Suggestions, and Additional Notes by 
Timothy Dwight, Professor of Sacred Literature in Yale College. 
pp. 559. 1886. 

Godet has long held his place in the first rank of Commentators. 
His work on the Gospel of John was first published twenty years ago 
and such has been its appreciation by the theological world that trans- 
lations of it have appeared in German, English, Dutch, Danish and 
Swedish, and a third edition of the original has just been brought out. 
The author has made each successive edition a thorough revision of its 
predecessor, and although by the same hand, this third revision like the 
latest revision of Meyer by other hands, bears largely the impress of a 
new work. It combines the excellencies of the original edition with 
the merits of a fresh volume that is marked not only by much additional 
matter but by the ripest learning and maturest judgment of the author. 

The present volume in English contains one-half of the book, includ- 
ing the General Introduction (vol. I.) of the original and the Commen- 
tary as far as the end of the fifth chapter of the Gospel, or about four- 
fifths of Vol. II. The remainder of the translation, it is expected, will 
be published about the first of July, 1886. 

We regard this Commentary as an able and valuable contribution to 
the study of the Fourth Gospel. It is evangelical in tone, clear in style, 
forcible in statement, and very learned. In fact the average mind that 
expects t. ve benefited by Commentaries, will find this one like many 
others overdone with learning. As a history and criticism of the in- 
terpretation of individual passages it is unsurpassed, but only a small 
class has either disposition or capacity to traverse a bewildering suc- 
cession of opinions and counter-opinions, expositions and refutations, 
author contradicting author, until the reader who started in search of 
light is confounded with darkness. Page after page bristles with the 
names and differing views of Beza, Schleiermacher, Tholuck, Baumlein, 
Hoffman, Liicke, Weiss, Lange, Strauss, Baur, Calvin, Knapp, Lut- 
hardt, etc., etc. Not what say these expositors, but what says the 
Lord is the question which a Commentator is expected to answer. 

The introduction, extending over more than two hundred pages is 
exhaustive and most satisfactory, leading the unbiased student to the 
author’s ‘firm Scientific Conviction of the Authenticity of this Gospel.’’ 
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In its English dress the present work is not a reprint of a British trans- 
lation. It is the work of Dr. (now Pres.) Dwight. The apology in the 
preface for his literalism at the expense of elegance is simply an ex- 
pression of refined modesty. Remove the title-page and we doubt 
whether any scholar would discover that he is reading a translation. 
Dr. Dwight’s addenda inserted at the end of the volume makes one 
wish that the whole had come from his rich mind and strong pen. 


The Treasury of David: Containing an original Exposition of the 
Book of Psalms; a Collection of illustrative Extracts from the whole 
Range of Literature ; a series of homiletical Hints upon almost every 
Verse; and Lists of Writings upon each Psalm. By C. H. Spurgeon. 
Vol. VII. Psalm Cxxv to CL. pp. 475. 1886. 


This is the last volume of Mr. Spurgeon’s great work on the Psalms. 
Like the other volumes, it is a commentary but cannot be called critical 
or exegetical, but is, in the fullest sense, practical and homiletical. The 
selection of illustrative extracts is made with careful discrimination, 
Mr. Spurgeon evidently having a keen appreciation of what is best for 
his purpose; but it is only when we come to his own comments that we 
find the richest and especially the most suggestive thoughts. The 
whole work has been appropriately named. It is a genuine treasure- 
house. The truth is, if we were to take any exception to the work, it 
is that it is too full, leaving very little for any one else to add. For 
quickening devotion these comments are admirable. Mr. Spurgeon has 
a right to look upon the whole work with a pardonable pride. The 
manner in which it has been issued is a credit to the publishers. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER COMPANY, 33 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 

The Order of Creation. The Conflict between Genesis and Geology. 
A Controversy between Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Prof. T. H. Huxley, 
Prof. Max Miller, M. Reville, E. Lynn Linton. pp. 178. 


The contents are ‘‘Dawn of Creation and of Worship*’ by Glad- 
stone ; ‘‘The Interpreters of Genesis and the Interpreters of Nature,’’ 
by Huxley; ‘Postscript to Solar Myths,’’ by Max Miller; ‘Proem to 
Genesis: A Plea for a Fair Trial,’’ by Gladstone; ‘‘Dawn of Creation: 
An Answer to Mr. Gladstone,”’ by Albert Réville, D. D.; ‘Mr. Glad- 
stone and Genesis,’’ by Huxley; and ‘‘A Protest and a Plea,’’ by Mrs. 
E. Lynn Linton. 

The title page and the contents, as just given, show clearly enough 
the scope of the controversy inthis little volume. Mr. Gladstone, ‘the 
grand old man,’’ has not only met with bitter opposition from the 
enemies of ‘‘Home Rule,’’ but, outside of the realm of statecraft, has 
been attacked for attempting to reconcile the biblical order of creation 
with geology. Five names appear in the contents, but it is a case of 
four against one. In the answers to Mr. Gladstone’s first article, 
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which appeared in the Vineteenth Century Magazine of last November, 
Professor Huxley pays special attention to its science and Professor 
Max Miller to its mythology and etymology. The other two are lesser 
lights who have entered the controversy because of some allusion to 
them in Mr. Gladstone’s article. 

As in almost all such controversies, there is some misapprehension 
of each other’s positions, and hence the real merits of the two sides are 
not clearly brought out. One cannot fail however, to be struck with 
Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful versatility of genius. He writes on this sub- 
ject in a way that would do credit to him if it were his specialty, and 
yet it is scarcely more thana by-play with him. He maintains his side 
of the question with that clearness and vigor for which he is so well 
known, and wrestles with his strong antagonists, on their own ground, 
with a skill that is surprising. As specimens of fine controversial 
writing, save a few uncalled-for sneers, all the papers deserve mention. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 

The Story of Rome, from the earliest Times to the End of the Republic. 
By Arthur Gilman. M. A., author of ‘‘A History of the American 
People,’’ editor of ‘“‘The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer.’’ etc. 
Pp. 355- 1886. 

Covering a period of more than 700 years, and relating to one of the 
most remarkable nations that ever existed, this history has the merit of 
presenting vividly a vast amount of material in a very small compass. 
It belongs to the ‘Story of the Nations”’ series, published by the enter- 
prising Putnams, and is one of the best yet issued. Notwithstanding 
the rhetorical flourish in the preface, the body of the work is charac- 
terized by the plain style of history; and, in chapter after chapter, the 
actors come and go as living beings whom we seem to see. The char- 
acterization of Cataline (p. 221), the chapter on ‘‘Manners and Cus- 
toms’’ and the one on ‘Roman Reading and Writing”’ are specially 
good. In the last-named we find an excellent summary of Romar 
literature, with brief but pregnant estimates of the different writers, 
which reminds us of a portion of Quintilian’s tenth book of his ‘‘Insti- 
tutes of the Orator.’’ The letter-press of the printer and the tasteful 
work of the binder give additional attractiveness to the book. It is in- 
tended for youths, and will prove delightful to all of this class who find 
pleasure in reading history. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 
A New Path across an Old Field. By Rev. M. C. Holloway, A. M. 

Published for the Author. pp. 303. 

Under this title we have here an account of the author’s travels in 
Europe several years ago. Though appearing after some lapse of time, 
when the author’s own interest may have had its edge somewhat worn, 
the contents were really written when the scenes had scarcely passed 
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from view and the impressions were still fresh. They appeared first in 
the Lutheran Observer, sent by the author while still on his travels, and 
hence have, for the most part, the vividness of a present-tense descrip- 
tion. 

The writer is a Lutheran clergyman and evidently had his eyes and 
ears open for whatever had any connection with Lutheran history. 
This is especially apparent while traveling in Germany where the Luth- 
eran places fairly make him glow with enthusiasm. Hence his book 
will be of special interest to Lutheran readers. Even in Rome he is 
Lutheran all through, and lets no conspicuous incident in Luther’s visit 
to the ‘‘Eternal City’? pass unnoticed. The book reminds us, in some 
respects, of Prime’s ‘‘Travels in Europe,’’ which appeared quite a num- 
ber of years ago, but has, above any other, the impress of which we 
have just spoken. It can be purchased from the author at Middletown, 
Pa., as well as from the Lutheran Publication House, 42 North Ninth 
street, Philadelphia. 


Vital Questions Pertaining to Christian Belief. M. Rhodes, D. D. 


This book is the work of an active pastor and is largely based upon 
lectures delivered to his own congregation. It therefore carries with it 
much of the rhetoric, fervor and direct appeal of the pulpit, which weak- 
ens somewhat its power as a written volume. The glowing sentences, 
from the lips of an eloquent preacher, suffer when examined in the dry 
light of quiet thought and interfere with the sharp, condensed and virile 
statement of truth which makes the printed page strong. It is confirm- 
atory of this that the critic marked the chapter on the ‘Inspiration of 
the Bible’’ very excellent and the one on ‘Probation After Death”’ 
strong. Afterward, on exemination of the preface, he found both of 
these chapters ‘‘were not pronounced in public.’’ We disagree with 
the author concerning the omission of the ‘unsightly foot-notes.*’ 
It is a gain when we can pursuade men to continue a subject to which 
we have introduced them, and it is a help to them to know the books 
that have aided us. It is also just to allow them the privilege of verify- 
ing our quotations. 

The book is an excellent one. It would seem as though another vol- 
ume on the evidences of Christianity was not required. There have 
been so many excellent ones ere this. Yet as the attack by skeptics on 
the Christian faith is directed to different points from time to time and 
with arguments, which if not always new, presented in fresh garb, the 
defence must adjust itself to the attack. The author, whilst he repeats 
many of the old, strong and substantial arguments, uses these freshly 
and brings forward others successfully against the prevailing infidelity 
of the day. Evidently he knows it by actual contact of opposition. His 
own convictions, it is refreshing to observe in these days of haziness of 
creed, are clear and decided. He is fearless in the expression of them. 
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He is thoroughly orthodox and holds fast to the teachings of the 
Church. He does not sympathize with the ‘‘New Theology,’ the 
strongest chapter probably of the book being directed against their 
doctrine of probation after death. There is great firmness in his pre- 
sentation of the weaknesses of infidelity. He justly arraigns it for 
its unfairness, its superficial knowledge of the Scriptures, its destruc- 
tive moral tendency and its lack of positive truth. It can destroy, but 
it cannot give life. Herbert Spencer can write a book on ethics which 
might direct the pure and strong but has no regeneration for the weak 
and vicious. The whole book is characterized by a deep religious fer- 
vor which is so honest and sincere that it wins upon the reader contin- 
ually. 

We can cordially commend these pages to all who may be disturbed 
by the attacks of skepticism. It will assist them in obtaining a clear 
understanding of the fundamental and saving truths of Christianity. 
Pastors will it a helpful book because it purely and loyally presents as 
over against skepticism the faith of the Church as derived from the 
Scriptures. It is a pleasure to us personally that it has been written by 
one of our own pastors who thus ably and lovingly sets forth the Chris- 
tian faith. P 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK. 
In Aid of Faith. Lyman Abbott. 

There is in this volume the lucid and picturesque presentation of mat- 
ter so characteristic of the editor of the /Mustrated Christian Weekly. 
It is a stimulating and suggestive book, putting old truths freshly with 
original reflections of no ordinary character. Vigor and courage of 
convictions are apparent on every page, but positions are taken which 
are not sound in not a few instances. It has somewhat the charac- 
teristic of many modern religious books, too much reasoning and 
sparkling thought and too little scripture. The argument on Chris- 
tian consciousness is pushed entirely-too far. Christian consciousness 
approves truth, it does not create truth. It judges, approves and af- 
firms the truth that comes before it, which truth is first to be sought 
and acquired. Hence, far more stress should have been laid upon the 
objective truth as found in the word of God and in the life of Christ 
which the Christian consciousness subjectively realizes. There is 
weakness in the argument on the Basis of Faith, the comparisons used 
are imperfect and misleading. A man may have ‘no ear for music.’’ 
It is his misfortune, but, he is thereby freed from blame when he trans- 
gresses against the canons of musical taste. A man has no gift for the 
perception of spiritual truth, and hence no basis of faith, but, the con- 
clusion is from such premises that when he does not believe in God, he 
is without sin and blameless. On the contrary, every man, we hold, 
has the spiritual nature, which is the true basis for faith on the human 
side, which renders him responsible. We cannot agree with the state- 
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ment of page 41, ‘‘the religious perception is far more common than art 
perception; the capacity to know, honor and love God is far more 
widely found than the capacity to apprehend music.’’ All men have, 
or did ha€e the faculty of religious perception. 

We cannot agree with the presentation of the Atonement as set forth 
in the law of sacrifice. It omits the offering for sin, the satisfaction 
whereby ‘‘God could be just and the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus.” 

The Resurrection of the Body is based upon deeper reasons than 
those rejected by the author which have caused the Church to maintain 


. the fact whilst it does not pretend to explain the mode. The body is 


of God as well as the spirit. 

Whoever will read the book will find it rich in thought, quichening 
in spiritual life and a strong bulwark against modern skepticism and 
materialism. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 

Upland and Meadow. C.C. Abbott. 

The present age is remarkable in this that it lives so much by proxy. 
The space devoted by our daily papers to athletic sports might lead a 
foreigner to suppose that we were very much given to the development 
of the muscular frame. The truth is that a few men do the playing and 
thousands sit on hard boards and look on. The nation is athletic by 
proxy. Science claims the country, but it has a few workers and the 
rest lookers-on. The world is scientific by proxy. It is when a de- 
lightful book like this “‘Upland and Meadow”’ appears that ordinary 
men discover that they are neither scientific nor even close observers. 
What treasures are found in the uplands and meadows of Praetguissings 
in the cycle of the year! Birds, toads, insects, fishes, plants and trees 
have each their wonders to present to their genial friend. The book is 
delightful, charmingly written, with quiet humor that relieves and 
brightens its pages. We enjoyed his little hit at the dominies, p. 36, 
which looks as though its cause was that some of the village ladies 
thought more of the parson’s opinion than of his own. 

A book like this is a capital book for all lovers of nature from which 
they might learn how to observe and to discover how many sources of 
enjoyment are near at hand provided by nature for those that will wait 
upon her and seek her as loving children. 

H. L. HASTINGS, BOSTON. 

A Critical Greek and English Concordance of the New Testament. Pre- 
pared by Charles F. Hudson, under the direction of Horace L. Hast- 
ings. Revised and completed by Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D. Seventh 
Edition. To which is added Green’s Greek and English Lexicon. 
pp. 508, 208. 1885. 

We rejoice heartily over the widening circulation of this genuine and 
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most valuable aid to biblical interpretation. With this Greek and Eng- 
lish Concordance in hand the interpretation of Scripture by Scripture 
becomes a practicable and relatively easy task. The word that is ob- 
scure in one passage may readily be found in some other passage where 
its sense is unmistakable, and thus without the translation or commen- 
tary of others, every student may have confidence in the exercise of 
his own judgment and bring vut the sense of Holy Writ for himself. A 
copy of it has been in use on our table for years, and we know of no 
Bible Helps for which we would exchange it. Our commentaries cost- 
ing ten or twenty times the price of this,little volume would all be sur- 
rendered before we would part with it. 

The present (seventh) edition contains important improvements, es- 
pecially in the supplement. The latest corrections of Dr. Abbot are 
here embodied, also a number of corrections by Dr. Caspar René Gre- 
gory, and a more legible and more thorough Greek-English Lexicon is 
substituted for that of Greenfield’s which appears in previous editions. 
It is a singular merit of this book that while constantly used by schol- 
ars, as in the case of the English and American revisers, who heartily 
acknowledged its helpfulness to their work, it is supplied with so many 
convenient arrangements as to render it invaluable even to such as know 
not a word of the original Greek. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 

Colloquial Exercises and Select German Reader for Schools and Colleges. 
By Wm. Deutsch, Teacher of German in the Central High School. 
St. Louis, Mo. pp. 261. 

This is a great improvement on the average text-book for instruction 
in the German language. Its fundamental merit consists in the natural 
method which it follows. The reading matter is composed largely of 
simple and striking anecdotes, offering abundant material for conversa- 
tion, and well suited for memorizing. It has been recently adopted as 
a text-book in Pennsylvania College and gives entire satisfaction to 
both the professor and the students. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 

Outlines of Medieval and Modern History. A Text-book for High 
Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges. By P. V.N. Myers, A. M., Pres- 
ident of Belmont College, Ohio: Author of ‘‘Remains of Lost Em- 
pires’’ and ‘Outlines of Ancient History.’’ pp. 740. 1886. 


This work is a continuation of the author’s ‘‘Outlines of Ancient 
History.’’ It presents in a comprehensive, clear and attractive form 
the story of Civilization from the migration of the Teutons to General 
Gordon’s Expedition to the Soudan. In both form and matter it is 
admirably adapted to the uses of a text-book, as it is obviously the pro- 
duction of an experienced teacher. But though written for the stu- 
dent and the teacher we find it for general reading a most absorbing 
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volume. It is written in a varied style, it deals only with the essen- 
tials, and omitting tedious details it concerns itself mainly with those 
phenomena and institutions which are the expression of permanent 
tendencies and which illustrate the laws of historic development. It is 
positively Protestant in spirit and is characterized throughout by a 
healthy and stimulating as well as entertaining view of historic persons 
and events. We are disposed to question the truth of the brief and in- 
cidental statement made in connection with the divisions of the Protes- 
tants in the Reformation, namely, that ‘the Calvinists would have no 
dealings with the Lutherans.’’ It has certainly been the habit of the 
historians—and all English historians represent Calvinistic sympathies 
over against Lutheranism—to condemn the uncompromising attitude of 
the Lutherans, who rejected all the overtures of the Calvinists for 
union. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 

First Healing and then Service and other sermons preached in 1885 by 

C. H. Spurgeon, of London. pp. 416. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons may not follow strictly the homiletical meth- 
ods of the schools but they are signal examples of simple, practical, 
attractive, earnest and successful preaching. As we are stirred and 
strengthened by reading them, we feel a sense of envy toward those 
who have the privilege of hearing them from the living voice of their 
great author. And how cheering is the fact that thousands throng the 
vast tabernacle in which such discourses are delivered. Here is no 
clap-trap, no studied sensationalism, no outburst of irreverent humor, 
no slang or vulgarity to cater to the lowest tastes, but the very marrow 
of the Gospel conveyed in chaste, sober and strong English. If for no 
other reason, we would welcome these sermons for the rebuke they ad- 
minister to the mountebanks who are masquerading under the guise of 
evangelists and revivalists in this country —and to those pastors who 
encourage them. In the Gospel itself, when preached by a man like 
Spurgeon, there is something which makes the common people and all 
people hear it gladly. Let our young ministers supply themselves with 
several volumes of his discourses and in addition to feeding their own 
souls with this bread of life, let them study the secret of his great 
power. To us it seems that each succeeding volume grows better and 
better. 


The Parables of Christ. By A. L.O.E. Author of ‘Exiles in Baby- 

lon,’’ ‘The Young Pilgrim,”’ etc., etc. pp. 285. 

Only those who possess the faculty for parables can fully appreciate 
and unfold the inimitable parables of the Great Teacher. This faculty 
in a very high degree distinguishes A. L. O. E. and the present bright 
little volume is but another charming and forcible illustration of it. One 
peculiarity about her treatment of this subject is that these brief pa- 
pers having been originally written in India for the purpose of convey- 
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ing the Gospel to the Hindus, they are marked by an Oriental style. 
They skow how a cultured Christian woman employs these beautiful 
allegories to enlighten the Heathen mind. This gives the parables a 
fresh interest and adds still greater richness to their meaning. The 
work is an excellent addition to the family and Sunday-school libraries. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Communion Wine, or the unfermented juice of the grape the most 
appropriate kind of wine for the Lord’s Supper. By Rev. P. Anstadt, 
A.M. pp. 79. Teacher’s Journal Office, York, Pa. 

This is not only a reprint but a revision and reconstruction of the art- 
icle published in the January issue of THE QUARTERLY. Its appearance 
in these pages created some surprise, and the editors received not a lit- 
tle censure for their part, in the threshing of this old straw, and the 
raising of the blinding dust by which it was attended. 

Well, the QUARTERLY is no personal organ and its editors do not re 
quire the views of contributors to be conformed to their own. We be- 
lieve in free discussion and deem it better that error be published 
than that this right be repressed. Mr. Anstadt has made a very cred- 
itable defense of ‘‘the exploded two-wine theory”’ and if he has failed to 
produce a convincing argument in favor of it, the fault lies in the the- 
ory, not in his treatment of it. We know of no one who has done bet- 
ter. It is somewhat surprising that in the numerous extracts he gives 
in the preface from commendatory letters, he fails to give the name of 
the authors, in every instance except that of a Presbyterian pastor. 

Since the preface admits that at least on one occasion the advocates 
of this view showed very emphatically their unwillingness to hear the 
other side, and since they must confess that they hold on to it, in defi- 
ance of the unanimous testimony of recognized scholars, let it suffice to 
say here that pure and harmless wine for the communion may be ob- 
tained without distorting the facts of Scripture or casting a reflection 
upon our divine Saviour. 

We have received the v. vii. and vii. numbers of the Hadlische Nach- 
richten published by Brobst, Diehl & Co., Allentown, and edited by 
Drs. W. J. Maun, B. M. Schmucker and W. German. Our high ap- 
preciation of the painstaking labors of the editors and of the great 
value of this work has been repeatedly expressed in these columns. It 
is not only indispensable to all who wish to be acquainted with the 
foundations of the history of the Lutheran Church in this country,.but 
many pages of these narrations maké wholesome and stimulating read- 
ing for those who have a mind for the spitual. 


PERIODICALS. : 

The periodicals published by Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, 
New York, viz., Monthly Magazine, Weekly, Bazar, Young People, are 
first-class in their respective spheres. They are excellent reading mat- 
ter for the household. 











